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‘The Ring is Dead’ 


‘Tue days of our age are three score years and ten.’ Our 
Most Gracious King died on January 20 before he had com- 
pleted his seventy-first year, bequeathing to a grateful and 
affectionate nation the unclouded memory of a long life, and 
of a reign of twenty-six eventful years passed in the service of 
his peoples at home and abroad. No monarch had travelled 
so widely : none had used more wisely ‘ the right to be con- 
sulted, the right to encourage, and the right to warn.’ He had 
been only four years on the throne when the war broke out 
in Europe, at a moment when he was successfully devoting 
all his powers to allay dangerous internal strife. Then it was 
that he was seen at his best, inspiring men and women in 
every walk of life to serve the nation in the measure of their 
capacity. It was not to Downing Street or to the Palace of 
Westminster that the people turned on November 11, 1918. 

They flocked to Buckingham Palace to pay their homage to 
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the man who embodied in his person the greatness and the 
endurance of a nation, and to receive, as their reward, his 
response to their acclamations. Such a thing had never 
happened before, 

It happened again in November 1928 when he was 
taken dangerously ill. The anxious crowds were moved by 
no idle curiosity, but solely by the desire to show their 
solicitude and sympathy. On July 7, 1929, there was held in 
Westminster Abbey a service of ‘ Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for His good Providence whereby our Most Gracious 
Sovereign has been delivered from severe illness to the com- 
fort of the whole Realm and for the signal love and loyalty of 
his people made manifest in the time of trouble.’ Happy 
was the King and happy his Realm on that day. It was in the 
spirit of these words that services were held in every church 
and chapel in the kingdom and.in thousands of places far 
away over the seas. | 

The Jubilee celebrations were a memorable manifestation 
of loyalty and personal affection displayed by his people in 
giving thanks ‘for the protection afforded to the King’s 
Majesty during the twenty-five years of his auspicious reign.’ 
Long in the harness of office, inured to the daily tasks 
of a hard day’s work, he had not realised the growth of 
personal bonds so strong as were then displayed. The 
intense enthusiasm that marked the celebrations took him 
by surprise. ‘It astonishes me,’ he said to one who had 
known him at Court for forty years; ‘I am only an ordinary 
man, yet "—and he turned to the dense crowd surging below 
the Palace windows: the sentence was unfinished. Words 
failed him. 

His drives through the poorest parts of. London, through 
streets unlined with troops or police, were the envy of the 
world. The loving care lavished on the decorations he saw 
in the meanest side-streets moved him profoundly. What he 
did not see, the Queen noticed. 

King George lived to see some monarchies fall, and 
others restored: he had seen the British Empire take shape 
under his grandmother, and reach its highest development 
under his father. During his reign every constitutional bond 
was snapped, every legal cord loosed, sometimes hastily and 
not always by wise hands. The King’s Majesty alone 
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remained, as the embodiment of the spell of sentiment and 
of interest, of tradition and of history, to hold the Common- 
wealth together, which, like Rome of old, 


received the conquered into her bosom and, like a mother, not an 
empress, protected the human race with a common name, summoning 
those whom she had defeated to share her citizenship, and drawing 
together distant races with bonds of affection. 


King George inherited in a singular degree his father’s 
memory for men and affairs, and possessed, as perhaps no 
sovereign has possessed, the ability to detach himself from 
the transient policies and views of political parties, He knew, 
what some of his advisers have not always understood, how 
deep and strong was, and is, the instinct of national unity. 
His ‘relations with his confidential advisers, from whatever 
party, delighted those who, until the experience was theirs, 
could scarcely credit the value and importance to national 
stability of the long experience of a constitutional monarch, 
His simplicity of character, of outlook and of speech, en- - 
deared him to his people. They took a pride in his accom- 
plishments ; they were proud that he shared their pleasures, 
freely and unaffectedly. He was the first reigning sovereign 
to use the microphone in order to address the people of this 
kingdom, and, in later years, those of the Dominions and 
India, the Colonies and Protectorates. On three occasions he 
sent a greeting to his people on Christmas Day, in words of 
his own choosing, so apptopriate, and in a voice so perfectly 
attuned, as to bring to every fireside, camp, and homestead 
a vivid glimpse of his own personality, and of the nature 
of the bond of sovereignty which, because it is impalpable, 
will not soon be severed. : 

Queen Maty during a married life of forty-two years has 
shared all his activities and, in her own spheres, developed 
them on lines which have brought her into closer touch with 
the public than the consort of any. of King George’s pre- 
decessors. The nation, knowing her deep practical interest in 
affairs of many kinds, shares her sorrow, and her pride. 

A tubric to the Marriage Service dating from Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign enjoins that ‘the persons to be married 
shall come into the body of the Church with their friends and 
neighbours.’ It was as friends and neighbours that the public 
shared King George and Queen Mary’s happiness in the 
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marriage of their sons and daughter. It is in that relation- 
ship that she and the Royal Family are to-day assured of the 
nation’s sympathy. 

This hasty tribute is edged in black, as is the custom ; 
but never was there better reason for the nation, on the 


demise of the Sovereign, to look back to the past with grati- 
tude. Mr. Lloyd George, for twelve years one of the King’s 
servants, and for six years his principal adviser, speaking in 
the House of Commons in May last, concluded with these 
words : 


During His Majesty’s reign the liberties of the people have been 
preserved, but there is no country where good order is more sacredly 
assured. The power of the people has been enhanced, but there is no 
land where justice and authority are more respected. The conditions of 
the nation have been improved during the reign: its wealth is still the 
envy of the world. There are few States and no, Empires of which 
this can be said. No wonder that this week there has come from the 
hearts of the people one universal prayer that such a beneficent reign 
should continue for many a year to come, to bring plenty and content- 
ment to every home and peace to all the world. 


The nation never had better reason to look to the future 
without fear as they listened to the voices of heralds pro- 
claiming a new Sovereign, and demanding the fealty of all 
lieges, as they have done at intervals in almost unbroken 
succession for a thousand years. King Edward the Eighth is 
even more widely travelled and even better known to his 
people than was his father at his accession. No Prince of 
Wales in the past has more completely captured the public 
imagination: none has studied so deeply the conditions of 
life, the needs and aspirations of the masses. He is in his 
forty-second year : he is ripe in experience of men and affairs, 
of the Empire and of foreign countries. He will not fail us: 


we shall not fail him. 


‘Long Live the Ring!’ 








Whitehall, January 21, 1936 


N Monday night the twentieth of January instant, at five 
() aioe to twelve o’clock, our late Most Gracious Sovereign 

King George the Fifth expired at Sandringham in the seventy- 
first year of His age, and the twenty-sixth of His Reign. This event 
has caused one universal feeling of regret and sorrow to His late 
Majesty’s faithful and attached Subjects, to whom He was endeared 
by the deep interest in their welfare which He invariably manifested, 
as well as by the eminent and impressive virtues which illustrated and 
adorned His character. 


Upon the intimation of this distressing event the Lords of the 
Privy Council assembled this day at St. James’s Palace, and gave 
orders for proclaiming His present Majesty, Who made a most 
Gracious Declaration to them. 


Whereas it hath pleased Almighty God to call to His Mercy our 
late Sovereign Lord King George the Fifth, of Blessed and Glorious 
Memory, by whose Decease the Imperial Crown of Great Britain, 
Ireland and all other His late Majesty’s Dominions is solely and 
rightfully come to the High and Mighty Prince Edward Albert Chris- 
tian George Andrew Patrick David; We, therefore, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal of this Realm, being here assisted with these 
of His late Majesty’s Privy Council, with Numbers of other Principal 
Gentlemen of Quality, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens 
of London, do now hereby with one Voice and Consent of Tongue 
and Heart, publish and proclaim, That the High and Mighty Prince 
Edward Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David, is now, by 
the Death of our late Sovereign of happy Memory, become our only 
lawful and rightful Liege Lord Edward the Eighth, by the Grace of 
God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India: To whom we 
do acknowledge all Faith and constant Obedience, with all hearty and 
humble Affection ; beseeching God, by whom Kings and Queens do 
reign, to bless the Royal Prince Edward the Eighth with long and 
happy Years to reign over us. 


Given at St. James’s Palace this twenty-first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord One thousand nine hundred 


and thirty-six. 
Albert. 


Henry. 

Arthur. 

Cosmo Cantuar. 
Hailsham C. 

Stanley Baldwin. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald. 
E. A. FitzRoy. 

John Simon. 

Norfolk, E.M. 


(Here follow 186 other signatures.) 
God Save the ting! 


Proclaimed on Thursday, FJanuarp 23, before noon at the Palace of 

Saint James’s by Garter Principal king of Arms, by Lancaster herald 

at Charing Cross, by Worroy King of Arms at Temple Bar, and by 
Clarenceux ting of Arms at the Ropal Exchange. 





At the Court at Saint James’s, the 21st day of 
January, 1936. 


PRESENT, 
The KING’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


IS Majesty being this day present in Council 
was pleased to make the following Declara- 


tion :— 
Your Royal Highnesses, My Lords, and Gentlemen. 


The irreparable loss which the British Common- 
wealth of Nations has sustained by the death of His 
Majesty My beloved Father, has devolved upon Me 
the duty of Sovereignty. I know how much you and 
all My Subjects, with I hope I may say the whole 
world, feel for Me in My sorrow and I am confident 
in the affectionate sympathy which will be extended 
to My dear Mother in Her overpowering grief. 


When My Father stood here twenty-six years ago 
He declared that one of the objects of His life would 
be to uphold constitutional government. In this I 
am determined to follow in My Father’s footsteps and 
to work as He did throughout His life for the happi- 
ness and welfare of all classes of My Subjects. 


I place My reliance upon the loyalty and affection 
of My peoples throughout the Empire, and upon the 
wisdom of their Parliaments, to support Me in this 
heavy task, and I pray that God will guide Me to 
perform it. 

Whereupon the Lords of the Council made it their 
humble request to His Majesty that His Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Declaration to Their Lordships might 
be made public; which His Majesty was pleased to 


order accordingly. 
M. P. A. Hankey. 





At the Court at Saint James’s, the 21st day 
of January, 1936. 


PRESENT, 


The KING’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
His Royal Highness The Duke of York. 
His Royal Highness The Duke of Gloucester. 
His Royal Highness Prince Arthur of Connaught. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 
Prime Minister. 
Lord President. 
Mrz. Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Viscount Halifax. 
(And 141 other Privy Counsellors.) 


IS Majesty at His first coming into the 

Council, was this day pleased to declare that, 

understanding that the Law required He 
should at His Accession to the Crown take and sub- 
scribe the Oath relating to the security of the Church 
of Scotland, He was now ready to do so at this first 
opportunity, which His Majesty was graciously 
pleased to do according to the Forms used by the Law 
of Scotland, and subscribed two Instruments thereof 
in the presence of the Lords of the Council, who 
witnessed the same. And His Majesty was pleased 
to order that one of the said Instruments be trans- 
mitted to the Court of Session, to be recorded in the 
Books of Sederunt, and afterwards be forthwith 
lodged in the Public Register of Scotland, and that 
the other of them remain among the Records of the 
Council and be entered in the Council Book. 


M. P. A. Hankey. 


LONDON 
Reproduced by permission of His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE SLUMS 


By A. TrystAaN EDWARDS 


THE sutvey of overcrowding which is being undertaken in 
accordance with the provisions of the Government Housing 
Act of 1925 is due to be completed next April, and, as the 
information thereby obtained will take several months to 
analyse and record, housing proposals based on the result 
of this survey cannot assume final shape until the autumn. 
Thus there is a period of at least six months’ grace, in which 
we may reconsider housing policy in general. It might 
perhaps be imagined that during the last two years the whole 
problem has been thrashed out so often that no new solution 
is now likely to be discovered. The ‘ experts’ have been 
called into consultation and they have persuaded the Govern- 
ment to adopt two principal methods of dealing with the 
housing shortage. The first is to erect blocks of tenements 
in the central areas of existing towns, and the second is to 
plan dormitory suburbs with cottages in ‘ open development ’ 
at a density of not more than twelve to the acre. A third 
method—namely, that of urban decentralisation—was advo- 
cated in the Marley Report, but these proposals proved abor- 
tive. There was no popular movement in favour of building 
a large number of Letchworths or Welwyn Garden Cities, 
and, as nothing else but this type of development was advo- 
cated in the Marley Report, the Government were able to 
advance plausible reasons for rejecting it. 

Yet the municipalities are finding great difficulties in 
making good the housing shortage within the areas under their 
jurisdiction. As evidence in support of this statement it 
may be mentioned that the London County Council has already 
been obliged to build upon some of the few remaining open 
spaces in the metropolitan area, although it has only just 
begun to catry out its programme of slum-clearance, and has 
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still in front of it an even heavier programme of supplying 
the additional new dwellings which will be proved necessary 
as a result of the overcrowding survey. As a corrective to 
the evil of slums, ‘ dormitory’ suburbs are by no means a 
complete success, for the vast majority of existing slum- 
dwellers could not afford the cost of travel from the suburbs 
to their places of employment. When they are forcibly 
turned out of their homes and made to inhabit dwellings 
provided for them under these conditions, after payment of 
the necessary travelling expenses they find that they have not 
enough money left to feed themselves and their families 
adequately. A similar privation is imposed on the wage- 
earners when they are re-housed in tall blocks of tenements, 
for, owing to the inflated land values in the built-up areas of 
industrial towns and the greater cost of construction of flats 
as compared with that of buildings in cottage formation, 
the rents of such dwellings are usually excessive. Moreover, 
it has been established that tenements are unsuitable for 
family life because the children are apt to be imprisoned in 
the upper floors, and through lack of exercise and fresh air 
contract rickets and tuberculosis. 

The recognised town-planning and housing experts have 
as yet suggested nothing except the two methods of rehousing 
just mentioned, to both of which there are grave objections, 
and a type of urban decentralisation which does not meet 
with popular favour. It is here suggested that no radical 
and satisfactory solution of the problem can be arrived at 
until the slum-dwellers themselves have been called into 
consultation, and are allowed to exercise a formative influence 
upon housing policy. When the inhabitants of the houses 
which are being demolished under slum-clearance schemes 
display a savage indisposition to move into the alternative 
quarters which ate being offered by the local authorities, it 
is by no means sufficient to say that these people have had 
their taste and judgment warped by bad- housing conditions 
and that for this reason they cannot appreciate the new 
hygienic heaven which a benevolent bureaucracy has created 
for their benefit. Admittedly some of the slum-dwellers have 
been so degraded by extreme poverty and by the lack of 
opportunity to acquire habits of self-respect that they are not 
able to contribute any useful ideas on the housing problem. 
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But this statement is true only of a quite minute fraction of 
those for whom the 2,000,000 new dwellings are intended. 
The vast majority of these folk are sturdy English types 
who, in spite of living conditions which, it must be acknow- 
ledged, are highly unsatisfactory in many ways, yet succeed 
in maintaining a high standard of cleanliness and in upholding 
the sanctities of family life. Such people may very properly 
be described as ‘ Gentlemen of the Slums,’ and if they have 
certain objections to the new dwellings now being provided 
for them, their point of view should receive careful considera- 
tion by the Government and the local authorities. 

Housing experts are slow to recognise that the old- 
fashioned little streets afford certain comforts and social 
amenities which are unobtainable even in the best designed 
block of tenements or in the dormitory suburbs in ‘ open 
development.’ There comes to my mind one of the most 
charming scenes it has been my lot to witness. It was a little 
street in Holborn, and the mayor of this metropolitan borough 
was giving a grand party on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
of King George V. and Queen Mary. Lines of bunting hung 
across the thoroughfare, and the numerous flags at the 
windows reflected the gaiety of the assembled company. In 
one part of the street tables were brought out for refreshments, 
and in another part there was dancing to the accompaniment 
of music. The people seemed as happy as they could be, 
and the children especially were in high spirits. As a place 
of public entertainment the street seemed immeasurably more 
attractive than the grandest hall that the mayor could have 
hired for the purpose, because this festival was taking place 
in the people’s own home. A narrow street with hardly 
any through traffic is the common and almost exclusive 
possession of its inhabitants. It provides a setting for a type 
of sociability which is thoroughly human and desirable and 
greatly appreciated by those who are a/Jowed to indulge in it. 
The word ‘ allowed ’ is used advisedly, because it now appears 
that the rights of social communion in the manner in which 
the bulk of the English people has been accustomed to exer- 
cise them are about to be taken away at the bidding of housing 
reformers of various persuasions. As the ‘ slum-dwellers’ 
are now being compelled to migrate either to tenement 
blocks or to cottages in ‘ open development,’ it may be of 
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advantage if we attempt to describe in detail their objections 
to both these types of housing accommodation. 

Let us first consider the tenement problem. Nobody 
would dispute that there exists in this country and elsewhere 
a large number of very comfortable and even luxurious 
flats, so at first sight it might seem that when a man is informed 
that on being turned out of his present home he is going to 
live in a flat he should be highly pleased at the prospect. 
It may be admitted at once that in a well-appointed flat where 
there is a lift and where the family is fairly well-to-do the 
situation, although for various reasons not ideal, is at least 
tolerable, especially if there is some public recreational space 
within reasonable distance of the flats, as, for instance, in 
the case of blocks of flats in Mayfair, Kensington and Bays- 
water, from which the children are taken by their nurse- 
maids every day to Hyde Park. Moreover, the children of 
the richer flat-dwellers at a very early age are sent away to 
boarding-schools where they have abundant opportunity for 
physical exercise, while on their holidays they are taken to 
the seaside or the country. In no instance, however, even 
in the most expensive flats in the built-up area of London, is 
there an adjacent garden of sufficient size to provide a play- 
ground for all the children who might be resident in it. 
It must also be borne in mind that a very considerable propor- 
tion, estimated at much more than half of the middle-class 
inhabitants of flats in London, have no young children, so 
they do not represent the normal family unit the satisfaction 
of whose housing needs is one of the main problems of 
statesmanship. 

Unfortunately, the ‘ flats’ which members of the wage- 
earning class are given an opportunity of renting are by no 
means as attractive as those in Mayfair. In support of this 
statement it may be of interest to quote the evidence of a 
British working man who now lives in a new block of tene- 
ments erected by a housing society in London. It may be 
mentioned that this particular block is considered to be an 
exceptionally good example of what enlightened housing 
reformers can do in the London area, and distinguished 
visitors of both sexes are shown over it and are called upon to 
admire the type of accommodation provided. Yet this is what 
one of the tenants says : 
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For eight years I lived with my wife and children in a dark and damp 
basement. I live now in the fourth floor of this new block of tenements. 
I am, of course, grateful for the better conditions, but I have not been 
given what I can regard as a proper home for a family man. It is asking 
too much of my wife to make her go up and down so many stairs for 
every little thing that she needs. When she wants to take the baby out, : 
she has first to carry the pillows down to the pram shed, so it means a 
second journey upstairs to fetch the baby. Often she does not feel up 
to it, so both mother and baby go without their outing. There is a 
small yard in which my older children can play, but if they make the least 
noise the caretaker chucks them out. No ball games are allowed. 


Contrast with this the old-fashioned little street where, 
out of school hours, one may see the children running up 
and down and shouting at the tops of their voices, skipping 
or playing hopscotch on the pavement and indulging in all 
manner of games of their own invention. And all this 
healthy animal spirit is let off within easy range of the chil- 
dren’s appointed guardians... When it is time for little Tommy 
to come in to his dinner his mother pokes her head out of 
the door and calls for him, and little Tommy comes in with 
rosy cheeks and a good appetite. Provided that the residential 
areas are planned away from the main traffic routes, the arrange- 
ment seems to be the best that can be devised for people of 
very small means. If it be objected that the living-room is 
exposed to too much noise from the street, very convenient 
small house plans can be devised in which the sitting-room 
faces the back garden, leaving nothing but the little entrance- 
hall and the kitchen-scullery in front. Not even the most 
modern blocks of tenements in this country or abroad 
provide nearly as good facilities for the children to play as 
are to be found in hundreds of little streets now doomed 
to demolition under the slum-clearance schemes. Much is 
said about créches for children, and very admirable institutions 
these are; but créches do not belong exclusively to blocks of 
flats, for they can be just as well provided in areas where the 
people live in streets. 

Reference has hitherto been made only to the practical 
objections to the tenement block, but there are certain other 
factors which influence the popular judgment concerning 
this type of building. An expression commonly used about 
a block of tenements is that it ‘ looks like a barracks.’ Let us 
attempt to estimate the value of the criticism herein implied. 

Vor. CXIX—No. 708 c* 
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A barracks, as everybody knows, is an institution where 
soldiers live; and these same soldiers have voluntarily 
surrendered part of their individuality and are subject to 
discipline which associates them in groups under a single 
authority. Moreover—and this also is very important—in a 
barracks the soldiers, whether married or unmarried, live 
apart from their families. Thus it is quite natural and proper 
that family life does not find architectural expression in the 
design of a barracks. We may therefore construct the 
syllogism: ‘ All barrack-like buildings fail to give expression 
to family life. This particular block of tenements, according 
to the considered judgment of those who live in it, looks 
like a barracks. Therefore it fails to give expression to family 
life.’ Now, what are the minimum conditions for such 
expression ? The first and most obvious mark of a separate 
family abode is a separate front door, preferably having 
immediate access to the public thoroughfare. In even the 
meanest slum street, provided there is not more than one 
family living in each house, one can say ‘So many front 
doots, so many families.’ We are not here dealing with a 
matter of architectural style, nor is there any suggestion that 
every street which shows this particular feature is a good 
street of its kind. It may be a very bad street—insanitary, 
gloomy, or monotonous. Nevertheless, it has this essential 
social characteristic, that each family owns or occupies one 
visibly separate fragment of the building formation as a whole. 
This is the Englishman’s castle to which he will cling. It 
is not a grand castle, yet it is a spiritual possession of immense 
value to him. But it must be observed that it is not by any 
means necessary for the establishment of this castle that the 
building should be detached. In fact, we shall see in a later 
stage of this argument that in the case of very small dwellings 


the true ‘ castelline’ quality—if one may so describe it— 
finds its most attractive expression when it is not detached 
ot semi-detached, but a subordinate unit in a street, square, 
or other large architectural whole. 

A tall block of tenements nearly always has an institu- 
tional air. The wage-earners of this country find that there 
is something about it which reminds them of the workhouse, 
an impression which the existence of a caretaker armed with 
disciplinary powers ‘ to check the erring and reprove’ does 
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nothing to diminish ; and the functionaries recently appointed 
to give instruction in household management, however well 
meaning and skilled at their task they may be, represent a 
far from popular innovation in the lives of the wage-earners. 
Moreover, some of the architectural features to be found in 
the most recent blocks of flats erected by the London County 
Council and other local authorities appear to be gratuitously 
offensive. It is, for instance, singularly unfortunate that the 
brown glazed bricks which line the common staircases to 
the tenements are so often of a sort which the wage-earners 
have learnt to associate with public lavatories. 

The only alternative to the tenement block, which now 
finds favour with the dominant schools of housing reformers, 
is the lay-out of cottages in what is called ‘ open development.’ 
In 1919 a regulation was passed fixing the maximum density 
of twelve cottages to the acre in all State-aided housing 
schemes. As far as domestic architecture was concerned, 
the built-up, continuous street was to exist no more, and there 
was to be established, in the name of hygiene, a new kind of 
lay-out, the quintessence of suburbia as expressed in a revel 
of architectural detachment and semi-detachment. In such 
style were most of the ‘ homes for heroes ’ after the war, and 
the convention still lingers, because, although it is severely 
criticised in many quarters, it has the authority of law. It 
is of interest to note that when houses in State-aided schemes 
were first designed in this convention they were popularly 
described as ‘ dolls’ houses.’ 

The expression seems to savour of ingratitude, because 
the dwellings in question exemplified a higher standard of 
accommodation than the wage-earners of this country had 
ever enjoyed before. No better plans for the small house 
have been devised than those which emanated from the 
special technical staff of the Ministry of Health in the years 
immediately after the war. These cottages had a living-room 
of good size, a well-appointed kitchen, a bathroom and three 
ot four bedrooms, while special attention was paid to aspect 
and incidence of sunshine. Why, then, did they acquire the 
contemptuous designation of ‘ dolls’ houses’? The matter 


deserves investigation. We are here dealing with some of 
the ‘imponderables’ of architectural design which are apt 
to be neglected by the bureaucratic mind. But the ‘ Gentle- 
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men of the Slums,’ although they claim no special knowledge 
of building technicalities, have certain instincts which enable 
them to appraise the social qualities of architecture. Just as 
in the case of the blocks of tenements the condemnatory 
phrase ‘like a barracks’ was found to possess a certain 
philosophic justification, the description ‘ dolls’ houses’ as 
applied to the cottages in ‘ open development’ may also be 
proved by no means so capricious or illogical as it might 
at first sight seem to be. Some of the housing reformers 
forget that human beings require more than physical heath _ 
for their spiritual content. They are not just like cows or 
pigs, for whom one has perhaps performed an adequate 
duty if one puts them into a hygienic byre or sty. The 
advocates of the standard of twelve cottages to the acre have 
never grasped the fact that the ‘Gentlemen of the Slums’ 
have a grand tradition of sociability. They do not wish to 
live on top of one another, as in the tenements, but neither do 
they wish to be planted like cabbages on the countryside. 

The ‘ dolls’ houses’ represent a kind of architectural 
baby-talk. The characteristic of baby-talk is that it consists 
of short, disjointed phrases, and it cannot at this stage of 
development rise to the continuous and sometimes lengthy 
sentences which are characteristic of adult speech. The 
architectural equivalent of the continuous sentence is she 
Street, and that is why adults, even if they do not claim to any 
special knowledge of architecture, can always find satis- 
faction in a street of coherent design. This is not to say that 
detached buildings cannot have their appropriate dignity ; 
but in general it may be suggested that a building does not 
deserve to be detached unless it is of a certain size or import- 
ance, because otherwise its claim upon the separate attention 
of the spectator is a presumptuous one. But when these 
small units are grouped in long streets, as in so many of our 
old English villages, the collective effect may be of extra- 
ordinary significance and charm. The detached building 
blocks, however, in the dormitory suburbs in ‘ open develop- 
ment’ are too small to excite such interest; and therefore 
for the most part they suffer from a lack of dignity. This is 
perhaps why the ‘ Gentlemen of the Slums’ have described 
them as ‘ dolls’ houses.’ 

It may be of interest if we quote the opinion of one of 
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the inhabitants of a dormitory suburb in ‘ open development.’ 
The witness in this case says : 

I was turned out of my house at Wapping because the street in which 
I lived was pulled down. I was allowed to rent a house in A [one of the 
post-war dormitory suburbs several miles away]. I stuck it for seven 
months although the rent was excessive, and, what with fares, it prac- 
tically ruined me. Shopping facilities were very bad, and everything 
at tiptop prices. There was no sociability in the place. Every night 
when I came back from work my wife implored me to find another 
home. So we then moved to B [another of the post-war dormitory 
suburbs], and there the conditions were even worse. I cleared out after 


five months, and have now got a house at Bow. Although the house 
is not really big enough for us and I pay 175. a week rent, we are much 
happier and better off. 


The question of shopping facilities, mentioned in the 
foregoing statement, is a very important one. It is not 
sufficiently realised that in migrating to a dormitory suburb 
the slum-dwellers not only pay a higher rent than previously 
and must meet the expense of fares to and from their work, 
but, in addition to shouldering these burdens, must pay more 
for their food. Near their old homes they can nearly always 
find a little shopping thoroughfare exactly suited to their 
needs and tastes, with hawkers’ barrows on either side, from 
which they could obtain at very low prices vegetables, fruit, 
butcher’s meat, fish, winkles and cockles when in season 
(very wholesome food, yet extraordinarily cheap), and many 
nourishing titbits of a kind which do not usually find their 
way to the dinner tables of middle-class households. The 
vendors of such articles of food are accustomed to do business 
in the friendly proletarian atmosphere of an old-fashioned 
narrow street which, on a Saturday night especially, has the 
characteristics of an open-air market. But they could scarcely 
find a suitable pitch for their beneficent activities in the more 
frigid social atmosphere of a dormitory suburb in ‘ open 
development,’ where all the roads were 70 feet wide, with 
grass verges which must not be trodden on. It is also worth 
mentioning that if, as is apparently intended, large areas of 
little streets in our industrial towns are to be replaced by 
blocks of tenements, the shopping facilities will be injuriously 
affected there also. With the incursion of the taller buildings 
the land values will mount even higher than they were before, 
and the small shopkeepers will be squeezed out, and there 
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will be no place for the street hawkers with their barrows 
who now cater for the needs of the poorest section of the 
population. It is scarcely surprising that for many of the 
slum-dwellers what is now called ‘ housing reform’ is not a 
relief, but an infliction. 

Let us assume that wage-earners were organised in such 
a way that they could formulate their own conception of 
what constitutes reasonably pleasant living conditions. The 
arguments and evidence of the foregoing pages enable us to 
venture upon an anticipation of the two essentials which 
would in all probability be insisted upon by the ‘ Gentlemen 
of the Slums.’ In the first instance, they would declare 
emphatically against all blocks of tenements, whether with 
ot without lifts, and they would also reject. the dormitory 
subutb of the kind which is now being planned. What 
then would become of the official housing scheme now in 
process of being carried out? It would need to undergo 
drastic revision. There can be very little doubt that what 
the vast bulk of the wage-earners want is a separate family 
house in a street, square, or other continuous formation 
which gives architectural expression to human sociability. 
In order to attain this end, the first step must be to rescind 
the regulation which insists upon a maximum of twelve 
houses to the acre. This regulation was originally proposed 
by idealists who had a special liking for cottage architecture 
in a rural style and the strongest possible objection to housing 
the people of England in tall blocks of flats. But one of the 
actual effects of this restriction has been to compel many 
thousands of people to accept this latter method of habita- 
tion who would not otherwise have been obliged to do so. 

The limitation of twelve houses to, the acre has been a 
perfect godsend to the advocates of blocks of flats, for 
obviously on expensive urban sites it is quite out of the 
question to erect cottages in ‘open development.’ Yet in 
many such sites cottages at a higher density could quite easily 
have been built. It can be proved that commodious cottages 
of 1000 feet super-floor area (i.¢., representing a standard of 
accommodation considerably higher than the minimum now 
permitted by the Ministry of Health), with ample fresh air 
and sunlight and a reasonable amount of recreational space, 
can be planned at thirty to the acre; and that if an exactly 
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similar hygienic standard were insisted upon in the case of a 
tenement building five floors high, not more than thirty-eight 
dwellings per acre would be permitted, and for blocks ten 
floors high forty-eight to the acre.1 Where land is not 
quite so costly, a density of twenty to the acre might be 
permissible ; and this would allow a quadrangular develop- 
ment expressing a standard of amenity in respect of open 
space and sunlight comparable to that exemplified in the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, which have not yet been 
designated as slums. 

If the wage-earners insisted upon the adoption of a 
teasonable and happy mean between the two extreme and 
mutually inconsistent policies now advocated by housing 
‘experts ’ and enforced by governmental authority—namely, 
the building of cottages in a style of semi-rural suburbia on 
the one hand and tenements at anything up to 150 to the 
acte on the other—they would earn the gratitude of large 
sections of the middle classes as well, who now look on 
helplessly while the countryside is being devastated by ill- 
considered ‘ open development’ and the existing towns ate 
being rendered ever more congested, noisy and uncomfortable 
because of the senseless urge of ‘ building upwards.’ There 
is no more powerful agency for remedying this situation 
than that which would come into being if the ‘ Gentlemen of 
the Slums’ would organise themselves and insist upon the 
adoption of some of their own human and sensible standards 
of value. 

It would probably be found that not more than half of the 
wage-eatnets who need to be rehoused could obtain in the 
existing towns, at a reasonable distarice from theit work, 
accommodation of the kind they approve. Consequently the 
other half, perhaps amounting to several million people, 
would have no other alternative than to go to new towns. 
When once this argument is made clear and is advanced by 
representatives of a large part of the electorate, the conditions 
for a successful movement of urban decentralisation will for 
the first time be established. If the slum-dwellers, the 
unemployed and others suffering from bad housing conditions 


1 The diagrams and calculations by which this conclusion is arrived at are given 
in detail in a pamphlet entitled A Hundred New Towns for Britain : A Scheme of National 
Reconstruction. (Simpkin, Marshall, 3s. 6d.) 
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could assume a proprietary interest in housing and town 
planning and, in the exercise of their full rights of citizenship, 
become agents in a creative design shaping itself in accordance 
with their wishes, they would become an irresistible driving 
force for the rebuilding of Britain. 

The phrase ‘ rebuilding Britain ’ is not rightly interpreted 
if it is held to mean nothing more than housing reform. If 
several million new houses are to be built within the next few 
years, there should be new churches, new theatres, new 
schools, new factories and buildings serving numerous other 
functions, so that the contemplated development may be an 
organic one, harmoniously balanced, and not just a renewal 
and a swelling of one part of the body politic without reference 
to the remainder. The main reason why so little progress 
has been made in town planning and civic design during 
recent years is that the middle-class enthusiasts interested in 
these matters have tried to obtain their ends without eliciting 
the interest and support of the wage-earners. But it is surely 
time that there should be an extension of the democratic 
principle so that the people at large, and not just a few 
bureaucrats, technicians or speculators, determine the out- 
ward forms of our civilisation and what is now commonly 
described as ‘The Face of England.’ What seems to be 
needed is a more distinctively esthetic approach to politics. 
The concepts of justice and liberty, to which the upholders of 
democracy tightly attach so much importance, should be 
supplemented by a creative principle which is concerned with 
the establishment of the healthiest and most convenient con- 
ditions of living for all, and beauty in our environment both 
urban and rural. The ‘Gentlemen of the Slums’ are fully 
alive to the importance of these issues and await a sympathetic 
leadership which will show them the way to a new and more 
gtacious environment not determined for them by others 
but of their own choosing. 

A. Trystan EDWARDS. 





THE LANCASHIRE COTTON INDUSTRY 
A CrirTIcIsM OF THE COTTON SPINNING INDUSTRY BILL 


By W. S. Ascou1 


FULLY to grasp the importance, present position, and diffi- 
culties of the Lancashire cotton industry, it is essential to 
recall in brief outline its rise and fall, From the middle of 
last century down to the outbreak of war the native genius 
of Lancashire developed, out of a rudimentary hand industry, 
the greatest manufacturing industry the world has known ; 
it created the industrial age and gave to the outside world 
a technique of production which brought good clothing 
within the means of the poorest—an achievement probably 
unequalled in the world’s history. This industrial revolution, 
unchallenged for half a century, was no less due to those 
fearless inventors who by their devices courted death or 
starvation, in multiplying tenfold the workers’ output, than 
to the ingrained skill and natural adaptability of Lancashire 
workpeople. The main effect of this masterpiece of industria] 
achievement was to create an insatiable demand throughout 
the world for ever-new products which kept demand ahead 
of supply and forced the pace—perhaps beyond the industry’s 
capacity. Herein lies the seed of any defects inherent in the 
industry of to-day. The insistent world demand which 
Lancashire’s own achievements had created persisted right 
until she reached the zenith of her prosperity in the years just 
before the war. Prosperity throughout two generations, 
bereft of the purging influence of competition, had pro- 
fligately scattered plant and personnel over an area of some 
2000 square miles, without thought for economy of pro- 
duction, and concealed the advent of a newer and more 
effective technique in other countries which was destined to 
supplant the coarse bread-and-butter trade of Lancashire. 
The post-war history of the industry has been a succession 
161 
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of blows such as no industry, however proficient, could 
withstand. The war paralysed Lancashire’s export activities 
and gave a great fillip to competing industries in India and 
Japan. Peace induced an orgy of buying, which culminated 
in a frenzy of recapitalisation of mills at exorbitant figures 
under the auspices of the great banks. This not only denuded 
reserves, but originated the heavy overdrafts which hang like 
a pall over Lancashire. By the time recapitalisation became 
effective the post-war slump had set in. 

In 1925 the return to gold dealt a fresh and more serious 
blow to Lancashire. The resultant deflation reduced the 
industry’s liquid assets ; stocks depreciated in value and good 
debts became bad ones. Liabilities to creditors and running 
costs remained at the old levels. Meanwhile, Lancashire lost 
some 1000 million yards of trade in neutral markets—partly 
due to new cotton industries and partly to economic dis- 
equilibrium, tariffs and exchange difficulties. 

During the war India revised her tariff policy, which had 
previously dealt equitably between the Lancashire and Indian 
mill industries; duties on British imports were raised to 
25 per cent. ad valorem (in some important branches to as 
much as 60 per cent.), with the result that Lancashire has lost 
2000 million yards of trade there—about 30 per cent. of her 
total pre-war exports. The belief was general that in abandon- 
ing gold in 1931, and with the signing of the Ottawa Agree- 
ments, the end of Lancashire’s troubles was in sight. These 
hopes were soon shattered, for Japan so depreciated her 
currency as not only to defeat the objects of Ottawa, but 
vastly to increase her cotton exports. Thus a further 2000 
million yards of Lancashire’s former export trade were wrested 
from her. 

Therefore, of her immense pre-war exports of 7000 million 
yatds, Lancashire has lost 5000 million yatds, or over 70 pet 
cent., and that of the five main reasons given above only one 
—the post-war recapitalisation folly of 1919-z20—can be 
attributed even partially to her. The other four lay beyond 
her control. 


The Cotton Spinning Industry Bill 


The industry is now crippled financially, and, through 
loss of outlets, has much redundant plant. Being insolvent, 
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it is unable to take the steps essential for recovery. For many 
yeats unsuccessful attempts have been made to establish 
selling-price agreements in the hope of stopping sales under 
cost. In 1932 the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations sponsored a scheme for eliminating redundant 
spindles, but it was inadequately supported. In 1934 the 
Federation appointed a Committee under Lord Colwyn to 
go into the question of reorganisation. Two schemes were 
evolved—one to cartellise the entire industry for the purpose 
of fixing prices, pooling, allocating quotas, etc., and the other 
to remove redundant spindles. The first was turned down by 
the industry and ultimately abandoned. After inducements 
were given to vote, on the ‘ general principles’ only, on the 
Redundancy Scheme, the Colwyn Committee announced that 
it had a sufficient majority to warrant statutory measures 
being taken. So much secrecy has surrounded this ballot on 
‘general principles’ that it is impossible to verify whether 
a majority existed or not, as many spinners voted on conditions 
which do not obtain in the Bill; and in any case, the alleged 
majority of 65 per cent. is considerably less than the 80 per 
cent. required, in all previous votes in the Federation, for 
effective action. 

It should be pointed out here that the Lancashire spinning 
industry consists of three sections—coarse, medium and fine. 
The last is not yet, generally speaking, subject to much 
foreign competition ; the first two have for over a generation 
met with fierce foreign competition. In the fine section, 
which in pre-war days embraced about 12 million spindles, 
demand is strictly limited, as its products enter chiefly into 
the more expensive types of cotton goods. To-day the fine 
section numbers close on 18 million spindles, due largely to 
incursions from the coarse and medium sections, deprived 
of their normal outlets, and, as demand for fine goods has not 
increased and competition is chiefly internal, price-cutting 
exists on a scale which fully justifies a redundancy or regulating 
scheme confined to the fine-spinning section only. Hence 
all subsequent comments exclude this section, which could 
and should be treated separately. 

The coarse and medium sections are governed by funda- 
mentally different factors. The Lancashire cotton industry 
was built up very largely on its export trade, which in the 
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pre-war period accounted for seven-eighths of its output. 
This export trade has fallen from 7ooo million yards in 1913 
to 2000 million yards in 1934, and still shows a tendency to 
fall. Contrary to the general view, this immense loss of 
trade is by no means principally due to the decline in inter- 
national trade in cotton textiles, which in 1934 still amounted 
to {152 million against £180 million in 1913—a decrease of 
about 15 per cent. compared with one of over 70 per cent. 
in the volume of Lancashire exports. Hence the possibility 
of expanding exports of cotton textiles, a consideration 
entirely ruled out by the Bill, is self-evident. The prices of 
cotton goods and the consequent demand, when freed from 
other restrictions, are ruled by world prices, and not by any 
artificially created figure. That is a fact which must ultimately 
govern the value of the Bill to the industry. 

Briefly summarised, the main features of the Bill now before 
Parliament to deal with these matters are as follows : 


(2) By removing surplus capacity or creating a shortage of supply, 
to stop internal price-cutting. Redundancy of plant is presumed and no 
ultimate objective is predicated. 

(b) Provision is made for the removal and destruction of an undefined 
quantity of spinning plant (according to the Colwyn Scheme, 10 million 
spindles). 

(c) All spinners electing to remain in business must pay for the plant 
to be destroyed by means of a levy of one and one-sixth of a penny per 
spindle owned, per annum, for a period of fifteen years. 

(d) Absolute power is given, in all matters connected with 

(1) The purchase of plant, 

(2) The enforcement of the levies, 

(3) Prevention of extensions to existing plant, 

(4) Entry of new enterprise into the industry, 

(5) Entry and inspection of mills and acquisition of statistical 

and all other information regarding output, 

to a Spindles Board of three members to be appointed by the Board of 
Trade. 


The Spindles Board may consult an Advisory Committee of 
four members whom the Board of Trade may consider 
representative of the industry. No provision is made for 
referring decisions of the Spindles Board to any other inde- 
pendent authority. 

The Bill assumes that internal price-cutting is the cause 
of the financial chaos existing in the industry. It is nothing 
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of the sort: it is entirely the effect of external competition, 
ot of the closing of outlets, or both, which cause a potentially 
large volume of supply to compete for an insufficient volume 
of business regardless of cost. It is only Alice who can 
cure a cause by removing the effect—and then only in 
Wonderland. 

The Bill accepts redundancy as chronic, whereas, viewing 
the volume of world trade available, it is the passing effect 
of closed outlets or high costs. Ignoring the basic fact that 
world prices govern those obtainable by Lancashire, it 
assumes that a saving in cost of production will be secured 
by concentrating output in fewer mills. Such concentration 
has, in fact, already been largely achieved: witness the 
spectacle of idle mills containing 7} million spindles. The 
advocates of the Bill claim that it will prevent any such idle 
plant restarting when prompted to do so by increased margins. 
This is precisely what a rationalised industry would do—under 
control—in similar circumstances. 

The Bill aims at creating a shortage of supply to raise 
prices. The experience of the coarse-spinning section during 
the past four months may be cited as an illustration of the 
probable outcome of such a policy. A vigorous demand for 
yarn sprang up in the early autumn, filling the capacity of 
all running mills and inducing the raising of prices beyond 
the needs of any sound concern; new business has, in 
consequence, been paralysed since the middle of November. 
If the Bill becomes law, the probability is that a rise in prices 
will be followed by a fall, resulting in further redundancy and 
fresh cries for palliative schemes. The solvent section of 
the industry will have been relieved of £2 million of much- 
needed capital, with the certainty of further heavy contribu- 
tions and of a fast-vanishing export trade. 

By the destruction of spinning plant the Bill not only 
precludes future expansion of the industry, but condemns to 
permanent unemployment all labour dependent on it. Not 
only is this policy a purely defeatist one unworthy of a virile 
nation, but it suggests a lack of clear thinking on the part of 
the Government which requires explanation. On the one 
hand it provides a means of destroying plant to reduce 
capacity to the level of actual output, and on the other 
professes to support the Commission held recently in India to 
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press for a reduction of import duties for the recovery of 
part of the 2000 million yards of trade lost to that country. 

If it could be shown that payment of the levy by those 
electing to remain in business would bring them any lasting 
benefit, there might be some justification for compelling 
those who for years have survived the ruinous price-cutting 
of units and combines to pay for their removal. As matters 
stand, the payment of £2 million provided by the Bill is a 
legalised penalisation of proficiency. It makes a closed 
market for textile plant in order to assure creditors a five-fold 
increase in the value of their security. The whole of the 
proceeds of the levy will go to the creditors without bene- 
fiting the industry, for it is unlikely that solvent concerns 
would accept the price available for their plant, while creditors 
would not voluntarily forego satisfaction of their claims 
on such favourable conditions. The indefensibility of the 
forced levy is self-evident when it is realised that the usual 
practice of creditors in insolvency would rid the industry of 
any possible redundancy without any cost to it. 

The Bill confers absolute and autocratic power on the 
Spindles Board. Henceforth no spinner shall act on his own 
initiative, ot make dispositions, without consent of the Board. 
For the next three years no successful spinner shall add to his 
plant in order to increase the stability, or improve the pros- 
pects, of the factory for which he is responsible to those 
whom he employs. No new blood shall enter or bring new 
enterprise into Lancashire without consent of the Board. 
They must go to Shanghai or Hong Kong or Bombay to do 
this. The Board may or may not be well-disposed, either in 
itself or through its Advisory Committee of men selected 
by the Board of Trade, to the industry as.a whole or to any 
particular group in it. The triumvirate may dispossess 
those who disagree with them and equip their adherents 
with the spoils. The scheme envisages a form of socialisation 
for private gain with the support of the State and the backing 
of the Treasury under the control of interested parties and 
by back-door methods. Through the absolute power of the 
Spindles Board, unchecked by higher authority, it opens the 
door to jobbery, or suspicion of jobbery, which is almost as 
fatal. It could, for example, acquire first-rate, efficient plant 
at any price and dispose of it cheaply to a favoured party 
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without in any way disturbing the susceptibilities of the 
respective creditors, who might conceivably be one and the 
same patty. 


The Government and the Industry 


What is the Government’s attitude in these matters ? 
By its frequent changes of ground, by misleading public 
statements, not less than by evading all attempts of the very 
large opposition to elicit information and to state their case, 
it is obviously neither sure of its ground nor anxious to court 
free expression of public opinion. In presenting the Bill to 
Parliament it claims that the Colwyn Scheme, ou which the 
Bill is ostensibly founded, is the only one to hold the field, 
and that the Bill itself represents the wishes of the majority 
in the industry. That the Colwyn Scheme is the only one in 
the field is only true to the extent that the Government has 
refused to consider others.! As to whether or not the Colwyn 
Scheme represents the wishes of a majority, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that a large proportion of the spinning 
industry is virtually insolvent and consequently in the hands 
of banks and cotton brokers, who have naturally requited 
their debtors to accept and to press for a measure likely to 
bring them substantial benefits. The Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation (a purely banking enterprise), with its vast 
voting power, has been foremost in pressing for a redundancy 
scheme, and stands in urgent need of the assistance fore- 
shadowed by the Bill. 

Why, then, this disdain for constructive action and this 
partiality for a scheme destructive to the industry itself but 
quite patently of value to financial interests ?. The reason does 
not seem far to seek. In 1929 the Bank of England, in co- 
operation with the Government, brought into being the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation, formed out of some 100 odd 
mills heavily indebted to the joint-stock banks. In con- 
centrating their attention on refinancing this octopus the 
authorities entirely neglected its industrial basis. They 
believed that by heavily writing down capital values and by. 

1 There ate at least three of these in their archives ; one, for restoring the coarse 
trade, endorsed by all the ‘ intelligentsia’ of the industry, on whom the Government 
generally relies, has been on the Treasury shelves since 1930, since when two others 


on similar lines—all emanating from entirely independent sources—have shared the 
same fate. 
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strictly controlling the large sum of new money made avail- 
able through the bank they could restore the coarse-cotton 
trade of Lancashire—the original raison détre of the Cor- 
poration—without taking effective steps to improve technique 
ot formulate a modern basis of production. The outcome of 
this neglect of the industrial basis was inevitable ; the Cor- 
poration soon found itself in difficulties, and led the field in 
a ruthless campaign of price-cutting for the purpose of getting 
its local competitors’ business, not, as was its original 
objective, with a planned basis of recapturing lost export 
trade. Through this policy it alienated the sympathies of 
the whole of Lancashire, and a reversal of this policy recently 
to that of equally archaic price-fixing has done nothing to 
rehabilitate it. Neglect of a modern industrial basis has 
brought this Corporation industry, in the space of six years, 
into as parlous a financial state as any unassisted concern 
which has faced the full blast of post-war difficulties. Those 
anxious to see Lancashire restored to her rightful place in 
international trade apprehend in the promotion of the Cotton 
Spinning Industry Bill the same handiwork which brought 
into being the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, and which, by 
similarly neglecting a true economic and industrial basis, is 
likely to condemn the whole industry to paralysis and ruin. 

The responsibility of the Central Government for the 
state of affairs existing in Lancashire is by no means confined 
to its attitude as shown in the Bill. Successive Governments 
have treated the industry with contempt and have refused it 
sympathy or constructive assistance, except on condition of 
unattainable unanimity on the part of the industry. The 
Government, while paying little heed to the recognised 
representatives of one portion of the industry, refuses to 
consider the advice and efforts of those representing other 
portions. Modern Government can no more forego the 
principles of progress than can industry itself. If its time- 
honoured contacts become unyielding, it must encourage new 
and unaccustomed ones. Similarly, if the main arteries of 
the industry—its export outlets—become clogged or difficult 
of access through circumstances outside the industry’s control, 
it is the duty of Government to take all steps in its power to 
restore them. This it has signally failed to do. 

Taking first the question of Indian markets, where 
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Lancashire has lost 2000 million yards, it may be argued that, 
having conceded fiscal autonomy to India at the end of the 
war, the British Government had no means of influencing the 
situation. Whatever the political significance of such auto- 
nomy may be, it cannot be argued that a free licence to a 
tiny minority in India, as represented by local mill interests, 
to exploit the masses by means of prohibitive duties is in the 
interests of the Indian people, the Indian Exchequer, or 
Lancashire. If the 300 odd million inarticulate and under- 
clothed people of India understood its effects, it is conceivable 
that they might interpret fiscal autonomy in a manner not 
unwelcome to Lancashire. In any case, whatever the Imperial 
Government’s obligations to India, it has no right to abandon 
one-quarter of a great industry, which by its own endeavour 
virtually created the Indian market, and then attempt to 
legalise its destruction. The workpeople and employers of 
Oldham, Darwen and Blackburn have at least as much right 
to the preservation of their livelihood as a handful of powerful 
Bombay millowners to preserve their vast wealth. Perhaps, 
now that India is a party to the Ottawa Agreements, providing 
a basis of ‘ fair competition ’ throughout the Empire, Lanca- 
shire may look to Whitehall to ensure her rights. If so, we 
might conceivably require a large number of the spindles 
which the Bill sets out to destroy. 

If we turn to the question of Japanese competition, 
which has robbed Lancashire of another 2000 million yards 
of foreign trade, the attitude and inaction of Whitehall is 
even more blameworthy. Japan’s inroads into world trade 
before Ottawa were already a serious menace, but were a 
perfectly legitimate development of a superior industrial 
enterprise. The crux of the actual catastrophic phase of 
Japanese competition is centred in Ottawa. Not only could 
Ottawa have definitely stemmed the flood of Japanese goods 
into Empire markets, but, had steps been taken to prevent 
her levelling out customs barriers and entering out markets 
on a more favourable footing than ourselves, Japanese 
intransigence in other spheres would have been less marked, 
for all her recent activities have depended on a great increase 
of her exports. As these consist mainly of textiles, Lancashire 
was the principal sufferer, the depreciation of the yen giving 
Japan initial advantages of from 30 to 60 per cent.—impossible 
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margins for any industry to bridge. Although the threat to 
Japanese industry itself has probably passed, opportunities 
still exist for reducing the enormous advantage which Japan 
has in the depreciated yen if Whitehall will press on the 
Dominions the necessity of preserving the fundamental basis 
of the Ottawa Agreements. Lancashire herself is helpless in 
the matter; Whitehall is not. And Lancashire’s rights in the 
matter are by no means unilateral, for abnormally cheap 
clothing is valueless to producers unable to sell their goods. 
Not more than 10 per cent. of Japan’s frugal daily require- 
ments is imported, and her encroachment on the trade of 
large consuming countries tends to depress the prices of 
commodities, and would stop the sale of many altogether to 
the extent that such consuming countries were deprived of 
purchasing power. Several foreign countries are giving 
Lancashire greater assistance than Whitehall by prohibiting 
imports of Japanese goods on a greater scale than Japanese 
purchases from them. Scope still exists for Whitehall to lend 
a vety effective hand in most parts of the world to assist an 
expansion of Lancashire’s principal trade, and thus help 
constructive measures to remove the redundancy which the 
Bill seeks to achieve by a process of destruction. 


Conclusions 


It would be ungracious to leave the impression that the 
Japanese cotton industry is a thing to be despised. On the 
contrary, apart from the currency manipulation of the 
Japanese Government and a certain proneness of the industry 
to copy our products and even our trade marks, it is an out- 
standing example of modern proficiency which can serve well 
to illustrate the possibilities open to Lancashire. The Japanese 
have two permanent advantages over Western industries : 
labour costs are much lower, and the cotton industry followed 
in the steps of a great predecessor from which the highly- 
developed imitative faculties and discriminating powers of 
the Japanese allowed them to adopt all that was best in the 
Lancashire system. It is not generally known to-day that 
already twenty years before the war Japan challenged the 
whole world in the spinning of coarse yarns and was already 
a very sturdy competitor in the simpler types of cloths before 
the outbreak of war. But it was the war which gave her her 
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real opportunity. Space forbids any detailed description of 
the amazing developments which followed and continue to 
this day ; but it should be pointed out that the basis of her 
meteoric advance to the position of the world’s largest 
exporter of cotton goods was not her cheap labour or her 
depreciated currency—advantageous as these undoubtedly 
have been—but the extraordinarily effective system of direct 
control from the raw material to the customet’s counter she 
has developed from small beginnings to a virtual all-embracing 
monopoly. The Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association controls 
the entire spindleage and 60 per cent. of Japanese export 
looms, and by dominating the yarn output has an effective 
control of the whole industry. The industry derives its great 
driving force, not from its monopolistic nature, which in 
itself was a process of evolution, but from the fact that its 
vertical organisation and direction embrace a complete 
knowledge of all requirements from raw cotton to overseas 
markets, with instant contact throughout the whole chain. 
When business is offered here negotiations have to be 
conducted through as many as six or eight divergent interests 
—each trying to obtain its margin out of the next, none 
cognisant of all the particular requirements, all divergent in 
interests. The watertight compartments and horizontal 
layers which have crystallised in the Lancashire industry have 
destroyed all elasticity in production and have prevented all 
possibility of that comprehensive knowledge of the essential 
requirements without which effective competition is impos- 
sible. While the up-to-date plant used by Japan is an absolute 
necessity for economic production, it is of secondary import- 
ance to that unhindered through-drive which has enabled 
Japan to oust any competition in markets to which she has 
access. Japanese industry has never misused its mono- 
polistic character, as is so often the case in British industry, 
to raise prices ; on the contrary, it has used its great economies 
to cheapen its sale prices to such levels as to prevent any 
competitors encroaching on its preserves, and it has not done 
so at the expense of its profits and reserves. But, whatever 
the individual merits of the Japanese cotton industry, the 
master-key to its success is the comprehensive knowledge and 
frictionless complementing of all stages throughout the 
industry. Can such a master-key be held in Lancashire ? 
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To answer} the question we must marshal the governing 
factors and requirements of the industry. 

With international trade only 15 per cent. less than in 
1913, Lancashire’s share in proportion to her pre-war figure 
should be close on 6000 million yards instead of the present 
2000 million yards. With determined and sympathetic 
governmental assistance to reopen choked outlets, and by 
reorganisation of the industry’s internal structure, a figure of 
between 4000 and 5000 million yards of export trade should be 
possible—a volume sufficient to fully occupy all existing plant 
and employ every operative at present unemployed and create 
a non-existent demand for new hands. The economic urgency 
to the nation of such an increase in exports is obvious: if we 
value tham at not more than £40 million (a very conservative 
figure), we get the following net gain in national income : 

In direct wages in the cotton industry £20,000,000 

Saving in unemployment pay and 
administration . ‘ ‘ . £7,500,000 

In industrial profits. : ; . £2,500,000 


Total . 3 ; : . £30,000,000 


in addition to large additional gains in dependent industries, 
services, etc. Can we afford to neglect any reasonable attempt 
to attain such results ? 

If we are to achieve our purpose with any chance of 
success, we must : 

Abandon the attempt to run counter to economic 
laws or endeavours to frustrate those of supply and 
demand or attempt the creation of artificial prices. 

Abandon all attempts at fixing margins, the only 
result of which is to destroy the initiative essential to 
reduce costs. 

While giving full consideration to the interests of 
finance and labour, to place in the forefront a sound 
rational industrial policy. 

Encourage all channels of constructive effort irre- 
spective of whether they have been previously used in the 
industry. 

If these considerations are adopted as the basis of a new 
policy, the prime requirements of the industry are : 
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An actively sympathetic attitude on the part of the Government, 
and means by which capital may be made available to those 
in the industry able to make out a case for its fruitfulness and 
of not becoming a charge on the public. If we take the 
Japanese model as a pattern, it will be appreciated that modern 
plant by itself is not the key to success : it is the modern mind 
directing the use of modern plant through the best channels, 
and Lancashire to-day has few modern minds. Yet it may be 
said with equal truth that, unless capital is made available, 
regeneration of the industry is out of the question. 

Those anxious to assist in making Lancashire once again 
a pillar of strength and wealth in the national edifice must 
neither exaggerate nor minimise the task, nor construe into 
the new gospel the creed of monopoly and trustification. The 
Japanese evolved their homogeneous industrial machine out 
of small beginnings, gradually linked together and expanded 
by common interest and good will. Lancashire will never 
accept an imposed constitution, but she can effectively cut its 
pattern, and, by its success, induce others to join forces. The 
road may be a long one, but short in comparison with those 
which have brought her to her present pass. There still 
remain in Lancashire men throughout the industrial strata 
imbued with sufficient of the old spirit and inspired with 
enough of the new to carry the industry on a new road to its 
old successes, if they have the unstinted, loyal support of their 
fellows elsewhere. 

W. S. Ascort. 
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CORRUPTION IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
II 
By CLroucH WirttramMs-ELLIs 


In the November issue of this Review, written while local 
government was still celebrating its centenary and congratu- 
lations upon its achievements were echoing from every 
cathedral pulpit, I suggested that all was far from well with 
local government. I cited evidence not only in support of 
the allegation that corruption is rife in municipal adminis- 
tration, but to prove that the whole system of local govern- 
ment as at present established in this country is inefficient 
and effete, and that changes as drastic as those introduced by 
Lord John Russell in 1835 are imperative if local government 
is to take its proper place in the national economy. 

That municipal administration is honeycombed with 
corruption can no longer be seriously denied. That— 
despite the cases and the evidence cited—public prosecutions 
of major municipal malefactors are comparatively rare is 
equally undeniable. How, I have been asked (not without 
reason), are these two facts to be reconciled ? The answer to 
this question is not to be found by attributing to corrupters 
and corrupted any very remarkable skill in invention or 
technique: the clumsiness of the methods employed in the 
cases I have already reviewed suggests, indeed, a significant 
contempt for even a little camouflage. Nor is it to be found 
by attributing to the fellow-councillors, fellow-officers, or 
local electorate of the practitioners of corruption any abnormal 
ingenuousness, gullibility, or belief in the incorruptibility of 
man. It is to be found in the surprise and bewilderment of 
most of the convicted municipal paid officers or unpaid 
officials at finding themselves in the dock; in the extent to 
which their feelings are invariably shared by witnesses for 
and against them and by those who have sat and worked with 
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them on public bodies; and not least by the difficulty of 
securing conviction though the guilt of the offender be widely 
known. 

Seldom—and this is possibly the most disturbing fact 
about local government administration—does knowledge of 
corruption in its midst come with the shock of surprise to 
the body in which it is unmasked. Indictable or non- 
indictable—and I have already drawn attention to the thinness 
of the line that divides the two—corruption seems to leave 
behind it an odour that betrays its bed. Though its com- 
metce be secret, on the morrow it is known. News of it is 
whispered in the clubs and shouted in the taprooms. Yet 
either the forms of its commerce are non-indictable or ties of 
friendship, ties of relationship, ties of employer and employed, 
fear of the law of libel, fear of the ‘ unseen hand’ that may 
make protracted unemployment the price of disclosure, com- 
bine to prevent proofs that would ensure conviction in the 
ctiminal court being secured. And lest this last fear be 
thought to be exaggerated, it should be noted that in the 
second case recorded in my previous article the auditor 
stated unequivocally that he was satisfied that several members 
of the staff of the undertaking concerned suspected, even if 
they had not complete proof, that the two principal officers 
were engaged in questionable transactions; and that one 
cause of their failure to disclose their knowledge, suspicion or 
belief was ‘ fear that the informer would be penalised.” On 
the protective value of ties of friendship and relationship, 
did not no less careful a person than Mr. W. A. Robson state, 
in his evidence before the Royal Commission on Local 
Government, that ‘ within his knowledge there were five of 
six local authorities where a large proportion of the staff were 
relatives or friends of the local councillors ’ ? 

In one form or another there seems always to be a ready 
protection for the practitioner of corruption in local govern- 
ment. A word spoken by even a junior member of the staff 
in the case mentioned above might have saved the ratepayers 
more than the {50,000 that corruption in one instance alone 
cost them ; but it is not easy to be satisfied that it would have 
done so. One remembers a good deal of publicity being 
given in certain sections of the Press to a very emphatic, 
startling and deliberate charge of attempted corruption by 
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seeking bribes in connexion with municipal contracts for 
omnibuses, made by Mr. John McGovern, M.P. for Shettle- 
ston, during the municipal elections in November 1934. 
What followed? Unbroken silence. One remembers—and 
how brief is memory !—charges of corruption brought against 
the councils of Sunderland, Hereford and Brighton, to 
mention only three. It may be—despite Mr. Justice 
du Parcq’s view to the contrary—that local government in 
Sunderland is, and has always been, as chaste as Czsar’s wife. 
So, also, may be, and have always been, local government in 
Hereford and Brighton. But are the special committees of 
accused councils which have so curiously unanimous a habit 
of finding allegations of corruption in their councils unproved 
quite convincing referees? Is not asking the prisoner to be 
his own judge and jury loading the dice a little unfairly against 
the upholders of decency and good morals ? 

To the thinness of the line dividing indictable from non- 


indictable corruption may be attributed much moral obliquity. 
Where of two equally discreditable forms of corruption one 
may be practised with legal and social impunity, shall they 
who practise it turn informer against him who, no more 
culpable in intent, has yet transgressed the letter of the law ? 
Even, however, granted both knowledge of transgressions of 
the law and willingness to turn informer, of what use is 
knowledge unless the parties to corruption have been taken 
in flagrante delicto? Breaches of the Prevention of Corruption 
Acts have this in common with breaches of the Seventh 
Commandment—that they are rarely committed in the market- 
place, and actual proof can therefore be expected of less than 
1 per cent. of such breaches. But there the parallel ceases. 
Whereas the President of Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
is permitted and encouraged to infer an act of adultery where 
evidence of opportunity and inclination is conclusive, nothing 
short of irrefragable evidence of the commission of the act 
itself is adequate to ensute conviction in cases of bribery 
and/or corruption. Small wonder that the fiat of the 
Attorney-General—which is essential for the successful 
prosecution of charges under the Prevention of Corruption 
Acts—is so seldom invoked ! It is almost as true of a prosecu- 
tion under these Acts by a local authority as it is of a field 
general court-martial in the Army, that acquittal is unthinkable 
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since the prosecution would never be opened except upon 
clear and incontrovertible proof of guilt. 

At Glasgow, whete a Tribunal of Inquiry was appointed 
to investigate very widespread allegations of bribery and 
corruption in the civic and municipal administration of the 
city, forty-one witnesses were interrogated. Says the 
report : 

The evidence was in the main negative in character. .. . This 
tendency of the evidence was anticipated. Bribery is an offence most difficult 
to detect. Despite the offer of immunity which was made it was thought 
most unlikely that individuals who had given or accepted bribes would 
come forward and admit that they had broken the law. No such volun- 
teered evidence was presented to the Tribunal and, in its absence, it is 


impossible to affirm that the general allegation of bribery has been 
substantiated. 


Not being a whitewashing committee, the tribunal was careful 
to add: ‘ On the other hand, on consideration of the evidence 


as a whole, we are not prepared to hold that the general allegation 
has been disproved.’ 

Here, then, is the explanation of the amazing disparity 
between the incidence of corruption in local administration 
and the number of criminal prosecutions of guilty parties 
launched by local authorities. It is a profoundly disturbing 
explanation. If it be true—as local authorities will be the 
last to doubt that it is—that proof of corruption can be 
expected in less than 1 per cent. of cases in which corruption 
is actually practised, there can be little doubt that the number 
of cases of indictable corruption in local government must 
amount—as many of us know that it does—to several 
thousand per annum. This in a business in which in 
1931-32 the Revenue Account showed an income and 
expenditure of roughly £450,000,000; in which, in the same 
year, expenditure on roads and bridges was, apart from loan 
charges, {61,519,000; in which, in 1934-35, expenditure 
from loans only was £51,280,381 (housing alone £25,253,984) ; 
and in which outstanding loan debts have risen from 
£544,185,000 in 1918-19 to £1,356,813,000 in 1931-32. 
What, one wonders—quite idly—is the sum that corruption 
steals from the ratepayers’ purse in an average year ? Ten per 
cent.— {45,000,000 ? Or only 1 per cent.—a mere £4,500,000 ? 

The gravest reflection has yet to be made. The baker’s 
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dozen of representative cases cited in my previous article did 
not deal—though they were not chosen to exclude them— 
with the offences of men for whom the excuse of feeble- 
mindedness and inability to grasp the meaning of ethics could 
be urged. They dealt with corruption of which were 
convicted : (1) An ex-lord mayor, chairman of an important 
committee, and also an alderman; (2) an engineer, earning 
a Cabinet Minister’s salary; (3) an alderman; (4) a magis- 
trate ; (5) an alderman (chairman of an important committee) 
and also a deputy-engineer; (7) two county councillors ; 
(8) a group of senior corporation officials; (10) a county 
councillor who was also a magistrate ; (11) a town councillor 
who was a member of the General Purposes Committee ; 
(12) a council architect ; (13) a city councillor. All these men 
were members of important corporations. To have attained 
their positions in the corporation they must—unless we are to 
believe that the whole system of local administration is rotten 
to the core—have been shrewd men, acutely conscious of the 
responsibility involved in their office, acutely sensible of the 
difference between right and wrong (more than the two 
specifically enumerated were magistrates). They did not 
yield to sudden temptation. Though single acts .were 
charged against some of them in the indictments, in hardly 
any instance could it be suggested that a single act of corrup- 
tion was the sum of their guilt. They embarked, most of 
them, upon a system of corruption deliberately, knowing 
that they were committing criminal offences, knowing that 
they were risking not only their liberties but also their 
careers and the municipal honours (ironic word !) they had 
attained. 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion that they did so 
believing (as they were entitled to believe) that there is 
honour among municipal thieves; knowing that they were 
only doing what their fellow-councillors and local government 
officers did; knowing that the giving and taking of bribes 
and secret commissions was an accepted practice (was ‘all 
in the game’); certain that the Ministry of Health was a 
policeman whose manifold responsibilities kept him almost 
always off his beat; completely satisfied not only that there 
was no danger in what they did, but also that there was little 
danger in others knowing that they did it. 
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Hear the Glasgow Tribunal of Inquiry on case 3, cited 
in my previous article : 

Of the guilt of Baillie X there is no doubt ; he was trapped and taken 
red-handed, Baillie Y was completely cognisant of Baillie X’s crime ; 
and his conduct in witnessing without protest the commission of the 
statutory offence by Baillie X makes him quite unfit to be a magistrate 
and a town councillor. 

There is an aspect of this proved instance of bribery which throws 
some light on the question whether the cases of bribery of which there is 
proof are exceptional or are examples of more general practice. Baillie 
X, at what was practically a first meeting with a man who prior thereto 
had been a complete stranger, invited a bribe. Would he have taken 
such a risk if he had not good reason to believe, either from his own 
experience or the experience of others of which he had the benefit, that 
persons wanting favours from the corporation could be asked to give 
bribes without much risk of exposure? . . . If this were an isolated 
instance one would hardly expect the recipient of the bribe to be willing 
to trust the knowledge of what was being done to so many people. . . . 
Taken together, as they must be, these features suggest that this was an 
example of a practice familiar to the parties concerned. 

A verdict such as this, from a completely impartial 
tribunal, prompts the question whether local government 
administration is to-day as a whole morally so very much 
better than the administration it replaced a century ago? 
So completely without illusions were the judicial minds which 
comprised the tribunal, that of licensing administration they 
could write: ‘It would not have been surprising had there 
been much evidence of venality in the granting of licences.’ 
Little was laid before them, and even less evidence of corrup- 
tion in that most fruitful field for the corrupt—rating and 
valuation. Not without reason did the Glasgow Herald draw 
attention to what has been a noteworthy feature of all such 
tribunals: ‘the cynicism with which the inquiry was popu- 
larly regarded.’ There are more than nine and ninety 
opportunities for perverting the course of justice in licensing 
administration; and I am not alone in believing that an 
exhaustive comparative survey of the treatment under Mr, 
Neville Chamberlain’s Rating and Valuation Acts of the 
properties of aldermen and councillors and their relations 
could be highly instructive—and startling. Adequately to 
deal with corruption in either field would take a full-length 
article. 

From the conclusion that local government administration 
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is honeycombed with corruption, and that that corruption is 
common knowledge and is regarded with the utmost cynicism 
by a considerable proportion of elected representatives and 
paid officers, there is, I am afraid, no escape. My first article 
in this Review evoked little interest or comment even in 
quatters which might have been expected to protest most 
vehemently. More often than not it has been passed over 
in discreet silence. The conclusion that local government 
administration is, from its nature, not only inefficient, but 
grotesquely inefficient, is equally inescapable. Mr. N. T. J. 
Moses, borough treasurer of Newport, said in a paper read 
before the Institute of Municipal Treasurers: ‘ For every 
£1 a local authority loses through corruption, it loses {20 
through avoidable waste and out-of-date methods.’ . Local 
government officers—and particularly municipal treasurers— 
do not, in a matter of this kind, tend to err on the side of 
exaggeration. If (as we suspect) Mr. Moses’ figure is an 
understatement—if, indeed, it is merely an accurate statement 
—then it follows that if through corruption only 1 per cent. 
of the ratepayers’ money is being misappropriated, through 
inefficiency and out-of-date methods something over 
£90,000,000 a year is being frittered away. Local govern- 
ment has a turnover of well over £400,000,000. The 
business with a turnover of {£100,000 which allowed its 
branches to make their purchases independently, and with 
no regard for the effects of their competition upon the 
market, would soon be bankrupt. 

The proofs of inefficiency in practically every department 
of local government administration are plain for all to see. 
Among its monuments are those architectural tragedies called 
‘council houses’ that deface the countryside; the teckless 
way in which the amenities of the country are being destroyed 
through the ignorance, incompetence, cupidity and roguery 
of the elected representatives and paid servants of our muni- 
cipal authorities ; the lay-outs of our towns and cities, which 
in themselves—all question of esthetics apart—cause the 
nation a loss of millions sterling a year in waste of time and 
late delivery of goods; the pitiable mess made, not merely 
of the lay-out of our roads, or by the ribbon development that 
has been encouraged along them, but by the construction of 
new roads immediately after the war by municipal engineers 
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and surveyors who knew nothing of toad construction, 
nothing of the loads the highways they built would be asked 
to carry, little if anything of the results of the impact and 
weight of vehicles on irregular surfaces or on any surface. 
Is it an exaggeration to say that not one toad in ten built or 
rebuilt during the decade after the war was fit to carry the 
traffic load it had to carry? Or that it is mainly because of the 
incompetence of the road-builders of that decade that our bill 
for the maintenance and repairs and minor improvements of 
our roads and bridges was in 1931-32 no less than £31,220,000, 
and in 1932-33 was £28,393, 000? How much of the additional 
£19,675; cco spent in, for example, 1931-32 on ‘major 
improvements and néw construction” was due to the same 
cause there are no figures to show. But this much is certain— 
maintenance of first-class roads cost us, in 1931, exactly 
£497 per mile for a total of 20,164 miles ! 

What are we to say of authorities who persisted in using— 
and some of whom still. persist in using—road surfaces of 
which the best that can be said is that without them not half 
the motor repairers could live, fewer motor insurance com- 
panies would have gone bankrupt, and perhaps only 25 per 
cent. of the hideous structures called repairing garages would 
have sprung up to add to our roadside disfigurements ? 

What are we to say of authorities who build—and allow 
to be built—houses that will be in ruins before the next 
generation is dead, and that in the meantime debauch the 
minds of their tenants and everyone who has to look at them 
by their sheer ugliness and squalor? That it is incompetence 
(or roguery) that produces these lamentable results, and not 
economy, is proved by the few admirable exceptions where 
cheapness and seemliness have both been achieved together. 

What, again, are we to say of a system of administration 
that allows a municipal authority to conduct business as the 
business of one particular—and not very singular—local 
authority is conducted? That city has a governing body 
(paid officials apart) consisting of over 150 councillors, of 
whom over 20 per cent. are aldermen. The council’s duties are 
delegated to thirty committees, nearly forty sub-committees, 
and an even greater number of sub-sub-committeess—a total 
rather larger than the total number of city councillors ! 
(The Education Committee, with fifty members, has ten sub- 
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and nearly forty sub-sub-committees ; the Public Assistance 
Committee, with some ninety members, has between twenty 
and thirty sub-committees.) 

How does a machine of such unwieldy dimensions work ? 
The committees consider the business and make recommenda- 
tions, but have no executive power; the council, as the 
executive authority, approves or criticises. The reports of 
the committees are epitomised by the town clerk in a document 
which has to cover the proceedings of all the multifarious 
committees, embodied in hundreds of resolutions. Thus, 
inevitably, the record of a long and important committee 
meeting may occupy no more than a few pages or even a few 
lines. At the council meeting—which occupies five hours 
per month only—this epitome is before the members, and is 
the material on which executive action is taken. The chair- 
man of each committee formally moves the adoption of the 
more important resolutions of his own committee, and then 
the adoption of the committee’s ‘general proceedings.’ 
How much effective control is it possible for the council to 
exercise ovet its committees ? How much understanding of 
the problems before those committees is it possible for the 
council to have ? 

Thus is a local business, with a loan debt of £45,000,000, 
a revenue from rates of £4,500,000 and a working expenditure 
of £7,000,000 per annum, conducted by elected unpaid repre- 
sentatives, many with no business experience whatever. 
And be it remembered that in local government even chair- 
manships seldom go by merit. Quite apart from those which 
inevitably ‘ go by favour ’—relationship, friendship, political 
pull, expectation of reward, indebtedness, ‘ moral suasion,’ 
business interests and back-scratching, chairs have to be 
distributed to prevent awkward opposition at the polls in 
certain wards, and thus preserve the balance of party power 
in the council. 

Controlling—nominally, at all events—the discretions and 
indiscretions of the corporations is the Ministry of Health: 
of whose staff it would probably be no exaggeration to say 
that, however excellent their morals, however great their 
efficiency in office routine, however deep their knowledge of 
the theory of local government administration, they number 
in their ranks few individuals of outstanding general business 
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or administrative experience and ability. Providing a large 
percentage of local government revenue (Government grants 
amounted to {126,550,000 out of the local government 
income of £446,760,000 in 1931-32), this Ministry ‘calls the 
tune ’ for local authorities, spending with little regard for the 
national economic situation, and often with none for the 
local. Its position is rather like that of a single policeman 
asked to organise and control the whole of London’s traffic 
on, say, Lord Mayor’s Show Day, and accepting the duty 
without qualms. 

So much for the disease. If we are to find a cure—a task 
for which I claim no special qualifications—we must seek 

first the causes. Corruption and inefficiency on the scale 
they have reached in local government (be it said, in passing, 
that the influx of Labour and Socialist councillors has neither 
increased nor sensibly diminished either) would appear to 
be due to four main causes : 

(1) The general incompetence and unsuitability for their 
work of the unpaid elected representatives of the ratepayers 
who are responsible for local government administration. 
Of these representatives neither business knowledge and 
experience nor knowledge of local government administration 
is demanded. Comparatively few possess either to more 
than a superficial degree; and a growing proportion seek 
election solely for the advantages councillorship is expected 
to bring them in improved credit, more business, and the 
satisfaction of ‘ seeing their names in the papers.’ Many of 
them are not capable of making a success of a tobacco kiosk ; 
yet they are permitted to control the spending of anything 
up to {10,000,000 a year by a single authority. 

(2) The incompetence for their responsibilities of a 
considerable proportion of paid municipal officers. These 
officers—generally, if not always, hard-working, well-mean- 
ing, ambitious and (within well-defined limits) capable 
servants—are, in all but a few instances, helpless in the hands 
of the unpaid elected representatives. They have, in any 
case, seldom any equipment of education or experience to fit 
them to make the local government of their county, borough, 
district, or even their department, the business concern it 
ought to be made. The principal officers (town clerks and 
clerks to councils) are almost invariably solicitors; and 
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solicitors are excellent business men as between solicitor and 
client, but have, as a rule, about as much practical business 
knowledge (other than legal) as the average nun. Municipal 
engineers, surveyors and architects are not—as they ought to 
be—the best men who can be had for the money, drawn from 
the ranks of the best-qualified engineers and surveyors and 
architects in the country, but are for the most part men with 
no wide general experience, who have been ‘ trained’ in the 
stultifying atmosphere of local government under men who 
had no real technical training or experience at all. Municipal 
engineers are generally the council architects, though they 
have had no architectural training whatsoever, and never had, 
and never will have, any sense of beauty or design. So the 
tale goes on. 

(3) The inability of the Ministry of Health to fulfil the 
multifarious duties it has usurped or had thrust upon it. For 
this inability the Ministry has every excuse. It has grown too 
fast—and it has grown too big. It has grown so fast and so 
big that it has become a body whose members lack co-ordina- 
tion, and would, even if they could achieve co-ordination, lack 
the strength for sustained co-ordinated effort. 

(4) The unsuitability of the existing partition of the 
country for local government purposes, and the unsuitability 
of existing local government machinery for the ever-increasing 
productive effort and constructive work that are demanded of 
it. The anomalies and absurdities of this partition are too 
familiar to need much more than a passing reference; but a 
few examples may be cited. The Borough of Cowbridge has 
a population of 1027; the County Borough of Birmingham 
has a population of 1,025,000. Cowbridge has a revenue of 
£5250; Birmingham a revenue of £6,719,270 and a debt 
of £52,765,741 ! Of the metropolitan boroughs, Wandsworth 
has a population of 353,110, Stoke Newington a population 
of 51,208. Merseyside is an industrial entity with a population 
of 1,500,000 ; it is governed by a multiplicity of local autho- 
tities with antagonistic and (frequently) bellicose attitudes to 
each other. The same thing is true of most large industrial 
areas where there should be a common government pursuing 
a common purpose. 

How is a cure to be found ? I am not a second Lord John 
Russell, ready to celebrate the centenary of his great achieve- 
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ment by producing out of my hat a new form of government 
guaranteed to substitute for all the anomalies, muddles, con- 
fusion, inefficiency, corruption, graft, spite, jealousy, trickery, 
treachery, that have arisen out of the Act of 1835 a Utopia 
whose epitaph men shall write a century hence. Yet there 
ate certain revolutionary changes which must be made 
before any satisfactory new form of local government adminis- 
tration can be evolved: and to those who answer that no 
revolutionary changes are possible in this conservative 
England of ours except by the ‘ little by little and bit by bit 
process’ I would answer that precisely the same thing was 
said—and immediately disproved by Lord John Russell—a 
century ago, when England was an even more conservative 
country. I shall content myself by suggesting a few of these 
changes : 

(2) A complete regrouping of local government areas, 
designed to ensure that (to take but one typical example) large 
industrial districts shall be administered as a whole, with due 
regard for their needs as a whole, their future as a whole, and 
their place in national development and in national economy 
asa whole. Such a regrouping would provide both inspira- 
tion and opportunity for large and important areas to look 
beyond the day, to set before themselves social and esthetic 
ideals that would prevent the despoiling of their heritage by 
their own or any future generation, to work out constructive 
and regenerative policies and to put them into effect. It 
would, moreover, go far—since the new administrators of 
local government would inevitably be men of a very different 
calibre from the old—to ensure active co-operation between 
industrial and other districts, and as a result the solution of 
problems of production and of employment by national and 
effective, in the place of local and ineffective, policies. 

(6) A complete change in the character and standing of 
local government representatives—which the first reform 
would do much to facilitate. Superficially it would seem 
that the results of local government by unpaid elected local 
representatives have been so appalling that the only way to 
mend the system is to end it. If, however, by regrouping 
ateas into much larger and economically sensible units 
the status of councillors could be raised appreciably ; if the 
achievement of a definite standard of education and knowledge 
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and success in specialised businesses and professions that 
would be of value to local government administration could 
be made a condition of nomination ; if councillorship could be 
made both difficult to attain and a mark of distinction when 
attained, nothing could well be better than local government 
by locally elected representatives. 

(¢) The throwing open to the best men in the country 
(whether previously employed in municipal service or not) of 
all important paid posts in local government. I am in entire 
agreement with Sir E. D. Simon, Mr. Graham Wallas, and 
Mr. W. A. Robson in their evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Local Government that the whole system of 
recruitment stands sadly in need of overhaul; but reform 
must go further than that. The regrouping of areas would 
provide the opportunity for increases in salaries for chief 
officers (some of whom are highly paid at present) sufficient 
to attract the best and most experienced men. At the head of 
each local authority there ought to be an official of outstand- 
ing ability and skill in administration, with wide general 
knowledge of economic problems. 

(d) ‘The reform of the Ministry of Health ; a considerable 
curtailment of both its powers and its responsibilities, many 
of which should revert to the newly-constituted local autho- 
rities; and the setting up of something in the nature of a 
co-ordinating body for local authorities, among whose duties 
would be the co-ordination of work planned by local autho- 
tities, the arrangement of purchases of materials in advance 
of requirements so as to ensure economical production. 
No one is better able, or more likely, to achieve this than 
Sir Kingsley Wood. 

These ate mere suggestions, covering what I feel to be 
vitally necessary reforms. All of them would be stoutly 
opposed—not least by the National Association of Local 
Government Officers—and I have no hope that any of them 
will be adopted in the form in which I have presented 
it. I throw them on the table, however, in the hope that 
they may provoke discussion out of which some real reform 
will come that will make of local government administration 
the service of dignity, importance and probity that it is not 
and that it ought to be. 

CroucH WituAMs-E us. 





THE ANGLO-IRISH ECONOMIC CONFLICT 
An Irish VIEW 


By JoszrH Jounsron, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin; University Lecturer in Applied Eco- 
nomics. 


THE way of the popular lecturer in Economics is not easy. 
Almost a hundred years ago the Barrington Trust was estab- 
lished with a view to the dissemination of elementary economic 
knowledge in the ‘ towns and villages of Ireland,’ and since 
1920 I have held the position of ‘ Barrington Lecturer in 
Economics.’ In the first year or two I had to compete with 
the rival entertainments provided by bank robbers and civil 
warriors. Then matters settled down, and it was difficult to 
arouse public interest in the economic questions of the day, 
because everybody was too busy ‘ getting on with the work,’ 
and if we had any real economic problems, either people were 
not acutely conscious of them, or, if they were, they were not 
particularly interested in the solutions that I might propound. 
I was vaguely conscious that the academic outlook was 
somehow divorced from the point of view of the man who 
was in daily contact with economic realities. I sat on more 
than one Government Commission, and had numerous 
opportunities of hearing practical men give their views, and 
yet we seemed to speak a different language. In 1928 I took 
up residence in a purely rural environment, and kept a couple 
of cows and a few hens asa hobby. There I sought to acquire 
the art of expressing elementary economic truths in language 
which our agricultural population can understand and 
appreciate. Then came the change of Government in the 
spring of 1932. At first it was by no means certain whether 
I would be able to continue my work of peaceful education, 
for, both by training and instinct, I found myself diametrically 
opposed to the policies which are now the official policies of 
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out Government. I am glad to be able to state that I have 
enjoyed complete freedom of speech in both town and 
country ; on two occasions Ministers have occupied the same 
platform with me, argued their views in opposition to mine, 
and thus helped very materially in giving wider publicity to 
the policies I recommended. I would like to lay special 
emphasis on the fact that my personal relations with President 
De Valera and his colleagues have always been most friendly, 
and my experience is by no means unique in this respect. 

In the early summer of 1933 I had to take part with the 
Minister of Agriculture in a debate, under the auspices ofa 
college society, on the subject of ‘ ranching.’ The latter had 
no difficulty in showing that the small farmer, with family 
labour, produces far more per acre from his 30-acre farm than 
the rancher does from his ranch. He omitted to mention the 
important fact that output per worker is much higher on the 
large farm than on the small one, and he failed to explain 
how we would dispose of the increased product that would 
result from ‘ breaking up the ranches,’ in view of the fact that 
we already produce from our farms twice as much as our 
3,000,000 people can consume. 

Personally I am all in favour of a more intensive use (not 
necessarily tillage) of our famous Midland pastures, provided 
that our export market remains freely available; but in my 
reply I took the line that grass farming had expanded at the 
expense of arable husbandry for reasons that were not con- 
fined to Ireland, that the Irish farmer had found salvation 
from the acute depression of the ’nineties by this transfer to 
animal husbandry, and that there was plenty of room for the 
further growth of population and employment by a con- 
tinued development of poultry and live-stock husbandry in 
conjunction with free export markets. Dr. Ryan suffers from 
the wheat and beet complex, which is also not unknown in 
Great Britain, and does not realise the supreme importance 
of grass in our agricultural economy. Accordingly it was not 
altogether unfair when I rewrote the ‘ Wearing of the Green’ 
for the edification of the audience, though, like Queen 


Victoria, many of them were ‘ not amused ’ : 


Oh Paddy dear and did you hear 
The news that’s going round 
That the green grass is by law forbid 
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To grow on Irish ground ? 

John Bull’s bullocks no more we'll keep 
They make us all see red, 

We'll exterminate these ranchers 
And plough up the land instead. 

To ‘ speed the plough’ ’s our motto, 
But it must not go too fast, 

For motor ploughs and such like 
Disemploy men at the last. 

We'll ‘ spade ’ the plough if need be, 
That is turn it to a spade, 

And thus the firm foundations of 
New Ireland will be laid. 


Early in 1933 I set myself the problem: assuming that I 
shared the socio-political ideals of our rulers and governors, 
how would I, as an economist, set about transforming the 
economy of the country so as to induce our neighbours to 
abandon their differential tariff legislation as soon as possible, 
and in the meanwhile minimise the economic losses that we 
must suffer? I assumed that our Government was really 
anxious to ‘win’ the Economic War as soon as possible, and 
thus restore freedom of export to our major industry. I 
assumed that it wished to withhold the disputed payments in 
fact as well as in form, but I confined myself exclusively to 
the economic aspects of this policy. Subsequent events have 
shown that these assumptions were quite without justification. 
My answer to the problem I set myself was contained in three 
Barrington Lectures, since published under the title The 
Nemesis of Economic Nationalism and other Lectures in Applied 
Economics. ‘The curious reader can pursue the matter further 
in the pages of that publication if he feels so disposed. I 
pointed out that, unlike other agricultural-surplus exporting 
countries, we were a creditor country and disposed of 
realisable foreign assets to an extent which is really enormous 
in proportion to our small population. We could therefore 
afford to ‘live on our capital’ and employ our dislocated 
workers in tidying up the national household without any 
immediate danger to currency stability. I tried to make it 
clear that the success of such a policy required that imports 
of all kinds should be allowed freely to expand under a low- 
tariff policy (or no-tariff policy), but that there was no 
objection in principle, and as a ‘ war’ measure, to encouraging 
an expansion of imports from non-British rather than British 
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sources, and paying for foreign imports by the sale of sterling 
assets. If this had the effect of inconveniently depressing the 
foreign exchange value of sterling, that could surely be no 
objection in the eyes of our, supposedly, anti-British rulers. 
I had in mind, too, the desirability of absorbing in the home 
market as much as possible of our normal export surplus of 
agricultural goods, so as to diminish the target at which the 
arrows of the British taxes were aimed. The important thing 
seemed to be to restore, as far as possible, the equilibrium of 
our internal price structure by securing greater conformity 
between the price levels of agricultural and non-agricultural 
goods. 

If our Government had adopted a policy of this type my 
responsibility would have been a very serious one; but, 
fortunately for me, they have now gone so far in an opposite 
direction that it would be impossible at this stage for any 
Government to apply a policy like this without serious 
modification of detail, if not of principle. 

My assumption that our Government really wanted to 
win the ‘ Economic War’ was falsified by the event, otherwise 
‘it would not have continued to use ‘ pop-gun’ measures 
when other measures were available for which our opponents 
would have had greater respect. The other assumption that 
our Government was determined at all costs to keep the 
annuities was falsified within the first six months. We could, 
of course, only keep them, in reality, by allowing our agri- 
cultural export surplus to disappear ; but as soon as the effect 
of the British taxes on the prices of our agricultural products 
became manifest, a system of export bounties and subsidies 
was inaugurated which has since been maintained and 
developed. Now the payment of these bounties, which amount 
to more than £2,000,000 sterling annually, is simply the 
payment of the annuities in all but name. They have, in 
addition, the effect of keeping up exports which would other- 
wise disappear. The bounty on eggs, pig products, and butter 
is a substantial proportion of the corresponding British taxes, 
and the prices of these commodities are in consequence just 
as high to the farmer and consumer in our home market as 
they are in the British market—higher in the case of butter. 
On the other hand, the bounties on the export of cattle leave 
neatly two-thirds of the tax uncovered, and cause the tax to 
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fall more heavily on fat cattle than on calves or stores. In 
this way our Government is enabled to effect a revolution in 
our agricultural economy, with the help of the British taxes, 
which it could not effect without them. 

The economic value of the large and even of the so0-acre 
farm has been destroyed, and even the large or medium-sized 
tillage farm has suffered seriously in value, for large cattle are 
an integral part of our husbandry on tillage as well as on grass 
farms. Land is now being acquired by the State at a price of 
about £8 an acre, for division among landless men, which fifteen 
yeats ago was letting for more than {10 per acre per annum. 

In consequence of the Cromwellian and Williamite 
confiscations of Irish land, and the ‘ clearances’ that were 
effected in the latter half of the nineteenth century, population 
has been very unequally distributed over agricultural land as 
a whole. Farms of less than 20 acres are the rule, not only in 
the ‘ Congested Districts,’ but all round the coast from Cork 
to Sligo, and along the Border from Donegal to Monaghan 
and North Louth. There are important regions, like Limerick 
and Wexford, where ‘ strong ’ s50-acre farms are the rule, but 
in the fattening counties of the East Midlands farms or ranches 
of 100 acres and more are extremely prevalent, and tillage is 
conspicuous by its absence. It was this very land which 
suffered most from the Cromwellian confiscations. It is 
certain that our Government is taking advantage of the 
present unique conjuncture of circumstances in order to 
reverse, in the present generation, the misfortunes of those 
who backed the wrong king in the seventeenth century. The 
victims of this virtual confiscation are probably in a minority 
of cases the descendants of those who profited by the spolia- 
tions of Cromwell and the Williamite régime, but the present 
policy of land transfer is not animated by any sectarian bias. 
It is part of a general social and economic policy which is 
regarded by some as a tardy act of justice, and not actively 
resisted by others because, after all, they are getting the full 
matket value of their land, and that has become in recent 
years a liability to them rather than an asset. If we ask what 
has destroyed the market value of this land, much of it the 
best of its kind in Europe, the answer is, of course, the British 
taxes, and most of all the British quota on the export of fat 
cattle. If we ask why our Government has exerted itself to 
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maintain prices for the produce of the small farmer while 
allowing the large farmer to bear the full consequences of the 
British taxes and quota, the answer is that Mr. De Valera is a 
politician, and a very astute one, and Mr. Thomas is—Mr. 
Thomas. 

There is a story told of an absentee Irish landlord who, 
from his home in Mayfair, wrote to his agent in Connemara 
as follows: ‘ Please make my tenants clearly understand that 
no threats to shoot you will influence me in the slightest.’ 
The circumstances are not quite parallel, but if Mr. De Valera 
were quite frank about it he would write to Mr. Thomas 
somewhat as follows: ‘Please understand that the success 
of your efforts in destroying the last remnant of the British 
agrarian interest in Ireland is not causing me to lose any 
sleep. Let the galled shomeen wince, the Gael’s withers are 
un i 
“It stands not with the policy of the State that the wealth 
of the Kingdom should be engrossed into a few graziers’ 
hands.’ Thus Bacon expressed himself in the last of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Parliaments, while Chief Justice Coke denounced 
the depopulator ‘ who drives away everybody and keeps only 
a shepherd and his dog.’ Similar language might be heard 
from Mr. De Valera or any of his lieutenants at any cross- 
roads or chapel-gate meeting, and one must recognise, I 
think, that there is something Elizabethan in the quality of 
Mr. De Valera’s mind and statesmanship. 

The policy of undoing the wrong done by Cromwell 
when so many of the native Irish were sent ‘ to hell or Con- 
naught ’ has been accepted by every Government responsible 
for administration in Ireland ever since Mr. Balfour estab- 
lished the Congested Districts Board. The present situation 
has in it the possibility that every farm of 50 acres or more 
will be cut up into 30-acre holdings on which tens of thou- 
sands of landless men will be established and financed by the 
State; and this gives rise to all kinds of difficult questions 
—dquestions of agricultural technique, of incidental economic 
reactions on our national economy as a whole, of financial 
ways and means, and, last but not least, of social justice and 
elementary right and wrong. It is no remedy for an injustice 
inflicted on one section of the population some generations 
ot some centuries ago to inflict a similar injustice on a section 
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of the agricultural community to-day. The fact that British 
policy has been made’ in an important respect particeps 
criminis does not affect the ethical issues that are involved. 
Any adequate discussion of all the questions that arise would 
fill the pages of a fair-sized book. The point is that under 
cover of the alleged Economic War a social and agrarian 
revolution, as well as an industrial revolution which will be 
glanced at presently, are being pushed forward with pre- 
cipitate speed, that no adequate examination of the relations 
between these several revolutions, from the point of view of 
the national economy as a whole, is being attempted or even 
thought necessary, and that no dispassionate examination of 
the important issues involved can be attempted while our 
national vision is clouded by the existence of our absurd 
Economic War. It is only possible, in the limits of this 
article, to express one’s intuitive feelings on the matter. 

There is no guarantee that the applicants for land are in 
every case qualified to make good in the present difficult 
conditions of Irish agriculture, and it is possible that some of 
them owe their present economic difficulties, not to the fact 
that their ancestors backed the wrong king in the seventeenth 
century, but that they themselves backed the wrong horse in 
more recent years. It is by no means certain that the rich 
grazing land, on which these new settlers are being estab- 
lished, is suitable for small-scale cultivation with the plough. 
Farms under 20 acres in Meath, Westmeath, and Kildare have 
felt the draught that blew over the fat-cattle trade since 1932 
just as much as farms over 40 acres. From some inquiries I 
have been able to make, it appears that since 1932 small farms 
in this area have diminished in value by nearly £5 an acre, 
and large farms by not much more than £3. If the existing 
small farmers, of whom there are tens of thousands even in 
this ranching region, ate scarcely able to maintain themselves, 
the outlook for the new settlers is not attractive. 

On general agricultural grounds it would appear that the 
farm of 50 to 100 acres is the most economic unit for the type 
of agriculture that must prevail in this area, on any long-term 
view, provided sane commercial relations with our neighbours 
are restored. The increase in the rural population of this 
region that is desirable should take the form of an increase 
in the numbers of a well-paid class of agricultural labourers, 
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as part of a general intensification of the business of live-stock 
production on a foundation of scientific grass farming. Even 
under present conditions the agricultural labourer of the East 
Midland counties is economically better off in all essential 
respects than the small-holder of the West. It is reported 
that some of them, seeing their employment disappearing in 
any case, ate not particularly enthusiastic at the prospect of 
becoming small-holders on theit own account, and that, apart 
from economic stress, their chief motive for doing so is the 
desire to ‘keep out the foreigner from Connaught.’ The 
latter, for their part, have to be almost compelled to leave 
their barren mountains. 

If small-holders in Meath fail with the plough, they may 
perhaps succeed with the spade, for much of this land, 
impossible to cultivate with any ordinary plough, will yield 
enormous crops of horticultural produce if suitably cultivated 
with the spade. The home market for such products is very 
limited, and no sound economic development along these 
lines is possible without freedom of export. It is to be hoped 
that the Minister of Agriculture will in due course pass on 
the advice to ‘ spade the plough.’ 

Even with freedom of export, a very small proportion of 
the total agricultural land in this fertile region could be devoted 
to market-garden produce, and thousands of acres must 
remain for grass-fed bullocks. 

The great tragedy of modern Irish history is, of course, 
the fact that the population of the present Free State area was 
6,000,000 about the middle of the last century and is now only 
3,000,000. The popular view is that the rapid increase in the 
number of bullocks; which coincided with the fall in human 
population during the last century, was the cause of the latter 
phenomenon. Even if we admit this, it does not follow that 
the physical destruction of ‘ surplus’ male calves, which is 
now the policy of our Government, or the destruction of the 
fat-cattle trade, which is now the policy of both the British and 
the Free State Governments, will immediately restore our 
vanished millions. It is quite possible that our present 
agricultural policy, and our conglomerate of economic 
policies generally, would be appropriate to a national com- 
munity of 6,000,000. But a policy appropriate to the circum- 
stances of 6,000,000 people may cause national economic 
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disaster when applied to the circumstances of a population 
of 3,000,000. One of the defects of our national character is 
a tendency to try and blink unpleasant facts out of existence. 

A word must be said about the ethical aspects of the present 
agrarian revolution. The outstanding characteristic of 
nineteenth-century landlordism in Ireland was that a few 
thousand owners of land, alien for the most part in race and 
religion from the bulk of their tenants, let land on yearly or 
short-term leases to tenants who competed eagerly for it 
because they had no other way of living. The British land- 
lord has provided at his own expense the buildings, fences 
and permanent equipment of the farms which he lets, and the 
rent which he receives amounts to a very moderate rate of 
interest on the £800,000,000 which British landlords are said 
to have invested in this form in the agricultural industry. 
The Irish landlord did nothing of the kind. All buildings, 
permanent equipment and improvements were provided by 
the tenants, and as the latter had no security of tenure the 
landlord was able automatically to confiscate the capital value, 
created by an improving tenant, by successive increases of 
rent. The essential object of the land legislation that began 
in the seventies of the nineteenth century and was completed 
by the Land Purchase Acts of more recent years was to 
prevent this legalised robbety, and give legal sanction to the 
‘ equity’ which generations of Irish tenants had created for 
themselves by their work. What the Irish tenant purchaser 
now enjoys is an equity which he has either inherited or 
purchased. The equity is, of course, subject to an annuity 
charge, of a fixed or diminishing amount, which will eventu- 
ally disappear. The equity in question represents a capitalisa- 
tion of the earning capacity of the farm as a going concern 
subject to the well-known annuity and other legal charges. 
Naturally the valuation which the market places on this 
equity varies widely from time to time, but at all times when 
land changes hands the prospective earning capacity of the 
farm in question is a main factor in determining its value. 
We are not concerned with the fabulous prices for land which 
in Ireland, as elsewhere, were paid in 1921; but from such 
information as it has been possible to acquire, one may say 
that £20 an acre was no unusual price to pay for land in 1929. 
By 1932 variations in opposite directions had taken place in 
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the sample areas which were investigated, but on the whole 
the fall was very slight. At the present moment a flat average 
of £10 an acre would be an optimistic estimate of the value 
of the equity of 400,000 tenant purchasers in over 12,000,000 
acres of agricultural land. It is impossible to say by how 
much the value of land would have fallen if there had been 
no Economic War; but it stood up wonderfully well 
between 1929 and 1932, in spite of the intensity of the world 
agricultural depression. 

The Economic War, and nothing but the Economic War, 
is responsible for a confiscation of capital values which, if we 
include farming stock, must approximate to £100,000,000. 
Thus Messrs. Thomas and De Valera take their places in the 
ptocession of Irish agrarian history, as confiscators of the 
equity created by the toil of Irish farmers, in succession to the 
alien oppressors of bygone years. From the ethical point of 
view their proceedings do not differ in essence from those of 
rack-renting landlords in the past. From the practical point 
of view the proceedings of the latter were at least more 
sensible. For what the tenant lost the landlord got, and the 
robbery involved was to some purpose. But the losses of the 
Irish farmers on capital and income account are not pound 
for pound the profits of anyone, either here or in Great 
Britain. Most of it represents sheer economic destruction. 
In comparison with the national leader who robs, or sends 
men to their death, in the name of a half-baked social or 
national or imperial philosophy there is much to be said for 
the point of view of the bonest robber or murderer. 

In some respects the British quota limiting the export of 
our fat cattle to 50 per cent. of the normal number is a more 
disastrous infliction on our agriculture than the tariffs to 
which the annuities dispute has given rise. It should be noted 
that the quota is quite different from, and even conttary in 
principle to, the tariffs, for the object of the one is financial 
or political, while the quota brings in no money to the British 
Treasury, and diminishes the sources from which the tariff 
money itself can be obtained. The quota is an episode in 
recent British commercial policy, the object of which is to 
improve the prices which British farmers may command for 
their fat stock. As quotas are threatened or imposed in the 
case of imports of agricultural products from the Dominions 
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and foreign countries, the possible reactions of this instru- 
ment on commercial and political relations with the Dominions 
and foreign countries should be examined, lest something 
resembling the ‘ Old Colonial System ’ of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries be inadvertently revived as an incident 
in the promotion of Mr. Walter Elliot’s agricultural revival. 
The quota limitation in the case of our fat cattle has been 
imposed since the beginning of 1934. In accordance with the 
usual procedure, licences for the export of about 150,000 fat 
cattle per annum (the normal number exported is about 
300,000) ate transmitted from time to time by the British 
Board of Trade to our Ministry of Agriculture. Officials in 
the latter have, up till recently, had the invidious task of 
distributing them to clamorous applicants. The work is now 
done by the County Committees of Agriculture, but the 
ptinciples and problems involved are the same. The normal 
consumption of beef, fresh, chilled and frozen, in Great 
Britain is about 4,000,000 carcases per annum. Accordingly 
the British stock fattener might hope, as a result of keeping 
out 150,000 Irish fat cattle, to benefit by whatever effect on 
ptice a reduction in supply of less than 4 per cent. might 
ptoduce. The consumption of fat cattle in our home market, 
even in recent years, probably does not exceed 150,000 per 
annum. ‘The fat cattle excluded from the British market 
were of course thrown on the home market. The effect on 
price of a 100 per cent. increase of supply has, of course, been 
calamitous. From the point of view of the fortunate holders 
of fat-cattle export licences, most of which, for administrative 
reasons, found their way into the hands of dealers rather than 
farmers, any beast offered for sale is part of the redundant 
domestic supply and can command no higher price. Conse- 
quently the licences themselves, giving access to the more 
remunerative market, represent the difference between arti- 
ficially separated market price levels, and are freely bought 
. and sold for as much as £3 or £4 each. As the cattle trade 
itself languishes a lively trade in these valuable pieces of © 
paper has sprung up. The irony is that they are put in 
circulation in the first instance, gratis, by comparatively 
poorly paid Government officials. If the latter were allowed 
to charge an ‘ economic price ’ for this valuable service, there 
would be at least one section of the Civil Service which would 
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have no reason to complain of its scanty emoluments. It is 
freely rumoured that many individuals have been able to 
develop a valuable connexion in the cattle (licence) trade who 
could never have played any part at all in the cattle trade itself. 

As it is inevitable that the bulk of export licences will find 
their way into the hands of the trader rather than the farmer, 
the chief effect of the quota system is to depress prices to the 
original producer in the exporting country, and this is true 
of the Argentine as well as of the Irish Free State. Is it in 
the larger interests of British world commerce that agricultural 
producers in overseas countries should be bled white in the 
supposed interests of British farmers ? 

The reaction of our Government to the British quota 
infliction was typical. They had a first-class case which they 
could have argued on general economic, Commonwealth, or 
other well-chosen grounds. But, so far as the Irish public 
is aware, no serious effort was made to secure its removal ; 
and, in fact, the present writer listened in the gallery of the 
Dail to the Minister of Agriculture defending recent British 
agricultural policy on the ground that it was in accordance 
with the principles of Sinn Fein. The fact that the quota 
policy in particular is completing the ruin of our agriculture 
seemed to me to be the only point that mattered in an Irish 
assembly. Dr. Ryan doubtless admires the career of George 
Washington, but he will search history in vain to find a record 
of the latter defending the British Navigation Acts before the 
representatives of the insurgent Colonies. 

It would take too long to explain how essential the pro- 
duction of fat cattle is to the maintenance of the fertility of 
our soil, and even to the continued existence of a national 
agricultural economy that will be either national or an 
economy. ‘ Fat cattle’ connotes in certain minds large grass 
farms or ‘ ranches,’ and the new Utopia has no place for the 
latter, or for a specialised production of the farmer. 

President De Valera, when he assumed office, might have 
addressed the fat-cattle industry in the words of Shakespeate : 
‘ Though I wish thy death, I will not be thy executioner.’ 
Then Mr. Thomas came along with his tariffs, which began 
the good work, and later came Mr. Elliot with his quota. 
King David was able in a similar manner to dispose of the 
inconvenient life of Uriah the Hittite. 
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The point of view of President De Valera and his colleagues 
is at least intelligible, for they possess a townsman’s know- 
ledge of agriculture, which is worse than ignorance. But is 
the British quota policy defensible from any British or 
Imperial point of view, and is it not calculated to drive a 
wedge of economic cleavage between Britain and her overseas 
Dominions ? 

The question of the rights and wrongs of the annuities 
dispute from the legal point of view is now of no practical 
consequence whatever. If and when a tribunal is set up 
which will give judgment in accordance with international or 
inter-Commonwealth law, and if the verdict goes against us, 
which is by no means certain, the equivalent of the sheriff in 
international law will have to make the return ‘ nulla bona,’ 
The longer the economic dispute continues, the more certain 
it is that all the claims in question will go the way of the 
German indemnity and the American war debt. The only 
question of interest is whether that inevitable decision will be 
atrived at while there is still some framework of civilisation, 
some remnant of social order, and some hope for the future 
in this political community. It is true that we appear at the 
moment to enjoy a high degree of prosperity. The Dublin 
Horse Show was never more successful. There has been a 
teal industrial development, and many of the new industries 
appear to be well planned and deserve to succeed. But the 
situation of our agriculture is so desperate, and our agri- 
cultural industry is so important, that I can only regard even 
our recent industrial achievements with grave misgiving. 
We appear to be putting a Rolls-Royce engine in an old stage- 
coach. 

A few weeks ago I read a paper before the Statistical 
Society on ‘ Aspects of the Agricultural Crisis at Home and 
Abroad.’ ‘Three farmers, who between them farm 700 acres 
and employ about fifty workers, were present. About 250 
human beings owe their continued economic welfare to these 


three entrepreneurs being able to carry on. Up till 1932 they 
carried on very comfortably and made an annual profit. 
Since 1932 they have been carrying on at a loss, hoping that 
the economic blizzard would come to an end. The position 
of these three farmers is typical of about 100,000 other owners 


of large and medium-sized farms who employ about the same 
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number of agricultural workers. Some of them may find 
refuge in wheat or beet or the fresh-milk trade, but for the 
generality of that class freedom of export is a matter of life 
and death. Sooner or later, if the present situation continues, 
they must withdraw from the stricken field and give up all 
serious effort to produce for exchange. And then what will 
become of their employees in the country, and of tens of 
thousands of other workers in cities, towns and villages, who 
will find their economic foundations non-existent when our 
national agricultural economy dissolves into its component 
atoms? This will be the ultimate result of the revolution 
which His Majesty’s Government of the Irish Free State is 
now promoting in active partnership with His Majesty’s 
Government of the United Kingdom. 


JosrErH JOHNSTON. 





THE EFFICIENCY OF THE DEFENCE FORCES 


By Lorp SrraBoLcr 


ALL the signs point to a demand on the taxpayers for large 
additional sums of money for the Defence Forces in the near 
future. An informed and widespread opinion is held that 
the moneys voted in the past have not been spent to the best 
advantage, and that there is no guarantee, under existing 
conditions, that the additional money will be spent in the best 
way in the future. A demand will be made in both Houses 
of Parliament for reassurances on this point, and, failing such 
reassurances, then there will be a demand for the strongest 
impartial Committee of Inquiry to examine the whole organisa- 
tion of defence. Is this demand justified? The reasons 
for the extra moneys for defence are clear enough; but how 
is it that there are so many authoritative statements made by 
persons of the highest authority, including the Prime Minister 
and, wonder of wonders, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
describing the weakness of our Defence Forces ? Large sums, 
never less than £115,000,000 a year, have been voted since 
the Armistice. It appears obvious that there are defects in 
out system of administration. Even this year the Service 
Estimates are expected to show a considerable increase. 
Mote money will be required for the Air Force, under the 
agreed programme of expansion. The goal here, which we 
have been gradually trying to reach, is that there should be a 
striking force, or defence force, however we like to describe 
it, stationed in Britain and equal in strength to the available 
forces of the strongest air Power within attacking distance 
of our shores. A year ago this was France. A year hence, 
from all accounts, it will be Germany. The mechanisation 
of the Army is to make further progress. It may well be 
found that recent events, especially in the Mediterranean, and 
the need of strengthening the overseas garrisons disclosed 
201 
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by these events, make up a sufficiently strong case for the 
Army Council to demand an actual numerical strengthening 
of the land forces. 

As regards the Navy, even within the present Treaty 
limits, there appears to be a general consensus of opinion 
that we are weak in destroyers ; the Admiralty makes a strong 
case for an increase in cruisers ; and the problem of the great 
battleships, the super-Dreadnoughts, is understood to be 
acute. There is a breathing-space imposed upon us in the 
construction of the heavier naval units by the existing Naval 
Limitation Treaties of Washington and London, which do 
not expire until the end of the year. As from the beginning 
of this year the Admiralty case will be that eleven of our 
existing fifteen super-Dreadnoughts will have either reached 
the age limit or be approaching it, and a heavy programme of 
battleship building will be called for. 

In naval circles the generally accepted view appears to 
be that a programme of new battleship construction consisting 
of three next year, two the following year, three new keels 
in 1939, and so on, will be adopted. Failing an agreement 
at the London Naval Conference of the five signatory Powers 
of the Washington Naval Treaty to reduce by mutual agree- 
ment the size and armament of these ships of the line, the 
cost may be taken at £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 apiece. If, 
however, the Japanese, for example, begin to lay down very 
large capital ships—and a tonnage of 50,000 is freely discussed 
amongst naval architects—then the cost will be even higher. 
Hence the suggestions from influential quarters that there 
should be a special loan of {150,000,000 or £200,000,000 
for shipbuilding purposes. If, therefore, everything pro- 
ceeds according to present plans, the taxpayers may expect 
a considerable addition to the Budget this year, and even 
more next year; at best no reduction in taxation, and at 
worst a considerable addition. Even if there is no increase 
in the size of warships, and therefore their cost, occasioned 
by increases abroad, and failing an increase in numbers caused 
by a new shipbuilding race led by Japan, the Admiralty will 
demand, as a minimum, the authority to replace the older 
warships by modern vessels. This will cost £150,000,000 
alone, spread over six or seven years. The corresponding 
demands of the Air Ministry and Army Council are not so 
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easily foretold ; but each is believed to have plans ready for 
spending an additional £20,000,000 a year, or £280,000,000 
in the next seven years. 

With all the three Services apparently able to make out 
a strong case for an increase in their Votes, a number of other 
controversial questions present themselves. I do not propose 
to give an opinion on the merits of these controversies, 
beyond stating their existence and describing their nature ; 
but before the Treasury consents to the heavy additional 
outlay demanded the public as a whole have, I suggest, the 
right to be assured, not only that the demand for additional 
money is justified, but that the existing heavy Votes for the 
Defence Forces are expended in the most economical and 
effective way. I hope to show that there is sufficient difference 
both of professional and political opinion to make it desirable 
that the strongest available independent Committee of 
Inquiry should be appointed, with full powers, to investigate 
the whole problem of defence under modern conditions, and 
to report to the Cabinet. 

There is much to be said for an open inquiry or, at least, 
for a non-confidential report to be presented to Parliament. 
We shall lose more than we shall gain by secrecy ; and this 
opinion is reinforced by some of the extraordinary rumours 
that circulated in Fleet Street, in Parliament and elsewhere, 
during the controversy aroused by the Hoare~Laval peace 
terms for ending the Italo-Abyssinian War. Nevertheless, 
if ‘open diplomacy’ of this kind is an unattainable ideal, 
then at least we might expect that the Cabinet should be fully 
informed. Thirteen years’ membership of the House of 
Commons convinced me and, as I know well, many others 
that parliamentary control or supervision of national defence 
is non-existent. Vital information is invariably refused as 
‘ not being in the public interest’; yet it is often of supreme 
public importance. There is much to be said for the French 
and American permanent committee system under which 
the ‘ professionals ’ can be examined én camera ; but the matter 
has become too urgent to wait on such a reform. What I 
have in mind is an inquiry on the lines of the Esher Commis- 
sion which examined the problem of Army organisation after 
the South African War, but in this case investigating the whole 
problem of defence and reviewing the situation and needs 
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of the three Services together. Its terms of reference might 
also include an inquiry and report on the methods of control 
of the three Services. 

There have been a number of committees which have 
specifically examined this question, and particularly as to the 
need or otherwise of a single Ministry of Defence. They 
have all rejected the proposal ; but, since then, evidence has 
accumulated of the need of at least a permanent combined 
General Staff, under a whole-time political chief of high 
standing and position, for the purpose of studying combined 
strategy and the material needs of a combined strategy. The 
whole of this particular question has been complicated by the 
first attempt made in history to establish a system of collective 
security through the League of Nations arising out of the 
supposed threat by Italy brought about by the Sanctions 
policy at Geneva. 

Put briefly, the nature of this particular problem is that 
the co-ordination of the three Services to-day depends on : 

(2) The deliberations of the Cabinet, of which the three 

Defence Ministers are members ; 

(2) The work of the Committee of Imperial Defence and 

its constellation of sub-committees ; and 

(c) The work of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, which 

is supposed to meet under the chairmanship of the 

Prime Minister. 
With regard to (4), the pressure of work on the Cabinet and 
the length of its weekly agenda is notorious. As a co-ordi- 
nating body for defence the Cabinet is unwieldy and unsuitable. 
What happens in practice is that the three heads of the Defence 
Services engage in an annual pull-devil, pull-baker contest 
with each other and with the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and the result depends largely on the individual personalities 
of these political chiefs, 

The Committee of Imperial Defence is an even more 
unwieldy body than the Cabinet, meets irregularly, and, in 
any case, is only advisory and not executive in its functions, 
Its hundred. or so sub-committees do good work, no doubt ; 
but there exists no suitable body for sifting and analysing the 
results of their deliberations. 

With regard to the Chiefs of Staff Committee, it is known 
that the overworked Prime Minister (and every Prime Minister 
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is overworked) is unable to give sufficient time to its work. 
In any case, each of these three eminent warriors fights for 
his own Service, which is inevitable under present conditions. 

The result is a notorious lack of real co-ordination between 
the three Services. Examples of the mischievous lack of 
liaison are shown by the fact that in the post-war years the 
main preoccupation of the Navy was to build up a strong base 
at Singapore and a strong strategical position in the Pacific ; 
the main preoccupation of the Army was the defence of 
India ; and the main preoccupation of the Air Force the 
defence of our own shores against a possible attack from 
Europe. Then, when there was a threat in the Mediterranean, 
it was found that Malta was too close to the Italian aerodromes 
to be healthy as a naval base, the harbour at Alexandria needed 
dredging, and the land defence of Egypt against a military 
threat from Libya was rudimentary. It is absurd, even in 
the light of recent events, that we should be feverishly 
dredging Alexandria harbour and extending the railway along 
the coast of Egypt to the west, while, to all intents and 
purposes, from the naval point of view, Malta has been 
evacuated. I am betraying no secrets in pointing out that if 
Malta stands a siege, a vital part of its defence will be the 
submarines and destroyers stationed there. Yet, as every 
foreign General Staff knows, we have not even provided 
concrete bombproof shelters for these vitally necessary 
mosquito craft. 

The next subject of controversy and doubt to which I 
would draw attention is the relative value of large warships 
and aircraft. Many laymen have heard the extraordinary 
stories about the alleged danger to our powerful and modern 
ships-of-the-line from Italian aircraft in case of a reprisal 
against Sanctions aimed. at us by the Fascist Government of 
Rome. Thete is one school of professional thought, not 
confined to any one Service, which maintains that the growth 
in power and efficiency of flying-machines constitutes a real 
threat to even the largest and most powerful surface warships. 
On paper, it is possible to show that for the cost of one 
super-Dreadnought ait squadrons so powerful and numerous 
can be built as to make the destruction of that mighty vessel 
inevitable. Over against this school is another section of 
professional opinion, again not confined to any one of the 
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three Services, stoutly maintaining that the air menace is 
exaggerated and that the powers of defence, passive and 
active, ate greater than is generally supposed. This latter 
school quotes the existence of powerful squadrons of fighter 
aeroplanes borne in the aircraft-carriers of the Fleet, or 
stationed on land near the fleets themselves, or carried in the 
watships, which can act as interceptors and prevent the 
bombing or torpedo-carrying aeroplanes from reaching their 
objectives. The Committee of Inquiry into the Arms 
Traffic was told that the modern anti-aircraft gun is likely to 
prove unexpectedly effective ; again, that the hull and deck 
protection of a modern battleship enables her to defy a very 
powerful attack from the air. Thus, on April 11, 1934, the 
First Lord himself, Lord Monsell, speaking in a sympathetic 
atmosphere after the annual dinner of the Institution of Naval 
Architects, made out an elaborate technical defence of the 
warship against ait attack, and quoted in support of his 
arguments the famous experiments carried out in 1921 by 
the United States navy. 

These same experiments have been quoted by the other 
school in their favour; and certainly the findings of the 
United States Government inquiry seemed to support the 
argument that it would not be possible to design a watship 
with sufficient defensive power to resist the surface air attack 
that can be brought against her. Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, 
as he then was, cited the recent case of the revolt of the 
Greek navy and its supposed suppression by air attack alone. 
His words are worth quoting : 

Some very up-to-date evidence on the subject has been obtained 
from the recent revolt in the Greek navy. An old cruiser, the Averoff, 
with no deck protection and two antiquated 3-inch A.A. guns, steamed 
slowly out of harbour on Friday afternoon, March 1, with what appears 
to have been a somewhat scratch crew. A modern trained air force 
went in pursuit from the same base on the following morning. The next 
day (Sunday, March 3) there appeared in one of our enterprising news- 
papers a photograph of the Averoff with aircraft just over her funnels 
and explosions taking place on her deck. This was a veritable triumph 
of film over fact. On the Monday morning we were being told that the 
rebel warships had been reduced to impotence. I have no doubt that 
the staff of these papers hailed the Greek revolt as a gift for the propaganda 
they were indulging in, but it is proverbially very necessary to be cautious 
in regard to gifts from the Greeks. The Averoff continued to go about 
unhampered and undamaged exactly where she wished. 
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Yet this same action by loyal Greek airmen against rebel 
sailors has been used as evidence by the anti-battleship school 
in support of their arguments. The First Lord concluded 
with the following statement : 

I am sure that the battleship—not necessarily big ones—will remain 
the pivot upon which all our ships will perform their historic function 
of supplying the factories of these islands with raw material, of feeding 
our inhabitants, of keeping open the communications and intercommuni- 
cations of the Empire, and of making a tremendous contribution towards 
the general tranquillity of the world—by making a quarter of the globe 
safe and secure. 


This was in April of last year ; yet last December rumours 
were flying thick and fast round the capitals of Europe to 
the effect that the British Fleet in the Mediterranean was in 
deadly danger from Italian air attack. The Italian air force 
is, moreover, only fifth or sixth in strength, and many of the 
best squadrons are involved in the East African campaign, 
At the beginning of the last General Election the Prime 
Minister declared that only three of our capital ships were 
efficiently protected against air attack. Yet large sums 
ranging from £1,000,000 to £2,000,000 each have been spent 
on modernising and reconstructing our older battleships. 
No wonder the ordinary citizen is troubled and doubtful 
about the way the money voted by Parliament is spent. 
Before we embark on a heavy and costly programme of battle- 
ship building the Government, Parliament, and the public 
generally have, I suggest, the right to know the truth. It is 
a fact that large-scale experiments to test the efficacy of 
aeroplane bombing against warships have not been carried 
out on the instructions of the British Government. The 
only large-scale experiments were those carried out fourteen 
yeats ago, on the instructions of the American Government, 
Since then great technical advances have been made both by 
the naval architects and by the aeronautical engineers, I 
believe it would be true economy to use up two or three of 
our obsolescent super-Dreadnoughts for experimental pur- 
poses. They can be distantly controlled by wireless, and, 
when used as targets, they reproduce, in part at any rate, 
the conditions of active service. Theoretical allowance will 
have to be made for the absence of the counter-attack and 
other factors. The only disclosure of actual results so far 
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on a wirfeless-controlled ship, steaming at 17 knots on a 
zigzag course, were the experiments in the English Channel 
in 1923, when, from a height of 8000 feet, 2 per cent. of direct 
hits were scored, and 17 per cent. of the projectiles fell within 
damaging distance of the under-water hull. This was with 
dummy bombs. But I submit that something far more 
reaching and thorough in the way of experiments with real 
bombs and torpedoes is required. This problem of the 
relative values of aircraft and surface warships is admittedly 
difficult, and yet of the very greatest importance from the 
national point of view. 

With regard to the Army, there is acute professional 
controversy also; though, as Captain J. R. Kennedy, in his 
brilliant study This Our Army explains, controversy in military 
service is discouraged, and any independent expression of 
opinion by serving soldiers is frowned on by the authorities. 
Captain Kennedy makes some startling statements, which 
will come as a revelation to non-military readers. Is it a 
fact that, owing to the block in promotion and other reasons, 
the average age of the generals is higher than in 1914, and if 
this is true, what is the reason, and what is going to be done 
about it? Is it true that we are proceeding on our Army 
reorganisation and mechanisation in preparation for a possible 
wat to be fought under the conditions of the last great war ? 
It is a historical fact that in the Crimean War the tactics first 
employed were those of the Napoleonic Wars. In the South 
African War the Crimean tactics were attempted; while in 
the Great War of 1914-18 it is only too well known that we 
started with the equipment and ideas of the South African 
War. 

What is likely to be the nature of the next war, should this 
catastrophe come upon us ? What part will air fighting play 
in it? The late Marshal Foch has left on record his opinion 
that the air arm will be decisive in land fighting. Is this true, 


and, if so, is the fact recognised by the Army Council? Is 
mechanisation proceeding on the right lines ? If we are likely 


to wage campaigns in comparatively roadless countries, the 
mistakes of the Italian command in Abyssinia should be noted. 
The Italians appear to have over-mechanised and to have 


attempted to wage a wat of movement in difficult country 
with over-large and clumsy forces. Is it wise to cut down 
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the cavalry, or is the ‘ modern ’ school right in declaring that 
the cavalry arm is obsolete ? 

It is a curious fact that senior officers in the Royal Navy 
in retirement or on the half-pay list are far more ready to 
engage in healthy professional controversy than their 
‘opposite numbers’ of His Majesty’s Army. With the 
notable exceptions of Earl Roberts and Colonel Repington 
before the last great war, and Major Liddell Hart and Captain 
Kennedy to-day, the retired or half-pay generals and other 
senior officers are almost silent. Yet for years a not unhealthy 
controversy has been carried on by naval officers. The cases 
of Fisher, Beresford, Custance, Scott, Richmond, and, quite 
recently, Keyes and Bacon are leading examples. There must 
be discipline, and public criticism by serving officers is, of 
course, quite out of the question ; but it is known that there 
is much uneasiness in all ranks about the state of the Army, 
and it is also known that the safety-valve of criticism is kept 
screwed hard down by the Army Council. This may be a 
comfortable state of affairs for elderly generals just approaching 
the retiring age after an honourable career in the service of 
their country ; but it is not so comfortable for the taxpayers, 
nor even for the politicians who will be held responsible for 
the defence of the country. Thus, it is generally known 
that the wonderful organisation for an expeditionary force 
created by Lord Haldane has, for all practical purposes, ceased 
to exist. How many divisions, for example, properly equipped 
for modern needs, could we send at short notice to-day to 
any unexpected theatre of war? I believe it would be true 
that we could just about maintain our: overseas garrisons 
and the army of India, and a small army at home organised 
rather for reliefs and reinforcements for these garrisons than 
for independent action. The Territorial Army is known to 
be 30 per cent. under strength and short of officers ; and its 


establishment is only half that of 1914. Many hundreds of 
Tettitorials ate pinned down to home defence anti-aircraft 


duties. 

Field-Marshal Lord Allenby wrote in the public Press on 
November 9, 1935, that ‘the majority of our tank units are 
still equipped with vehicles which cannot be regarded as fit 
for a modern European war... the Army is at present 


lacking in anti-tank weapons. The same is true of other 
Vor. CXIX—No. 708 I 
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items of equipment. . . . If the Regular Army is lacking in 


equipment, the state of the Territorials is immeasurably worse. 
The Territorial Army to-day possesses no tanks at all.’? 
This is a terrible indictment of the whole system of providing 
for the defence of the nation ; and, under the Locarno Treaty, 
we are bound to intervene in another war between Germany 
and France | 

We are told, again, that the Home Defence Air Force is 
too weak and its rate of expansion too slow. We know that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in this or any other Govern- 
ment has a difficult task to balance the Budget. No man can 
prophesy with confidence that the present minor boom in 
trade will continue. Money is scarce, and is likely to be 
scarcer in the future. The Geneva Disarmament Conference 
has failed ; the London Naval Conference has been abortive. 
The international situation is overcast, and even a workable 
system of collective security through the League of Nations 
necessitates a suitable and efficient contribution from all three 
British Services. Before vast commitments of new expendi- 
ture on the various forms of armaments are entered upon it 


would appear to be only common-sense that some independent 
body with the necessary time and the necessary prestige 
should examine the whole problem as rapidly as possible 
and present its series of reports. 


1 Evening Standard, November 9, 1935. 
STRABOLGI. 





‘THE INTERNATIONAL REVOLUTION IS 
DEVELOPING.’ 


By Watton NEWSOLD. 


NEITHER the volume nor the frequency with which appear 
successive contributions to the literature descriptive or 
analytical of the régime now established so firmly in Russia 
is so extraordinary as the continuing neglect in this country 
of the declarations of its leading organs and personalities as 
to what they themselves regard as its eventual, and, indeed, 
not long now to be deferred, réle of guide, philosopher and 
friend of ‘ the international social revolution.’ An excuse 
for this does not lie in the fact that they are not available in 
English, for there has been issued in the last few years, in 
cheap and handy form, a stream of books, pamphlets and 
periodical publications the machinery for whose popular 
circulation has been erected through a chain of selling agencies 
all over the country. A plea that their style of presentation 
renders them unreadable falls to the ground once it is remarked 
that they are edited and explained by writers so lucid and so 
informed as Emile Burns, Maurice Dobb, and Palme Dutt. 
A treason for this phenomenon must rather be found in the 
fact that persistent currency has long been given to the false- 
hood that a mere superficial difference exists between the 
theories of Lenin and Trotsky, whereby the book-buying 
and library subscription public has been diverted to the 
bowdlerised versions of Leninism put out by such pefit- 
bourgeois popularisers as Brailsford, Cole, and Laski. 

The holding of the seventh Congress of the Communist 
International in August of last year, after an interval of seven 
years between it and its predecessor, was an unpleasant shock 
to the complacent admirers and would-be copyists of the 
achievements of Stalin. The intellectuals of Liberalism and 
the Labour Party were at pains to represent it as a very tame 
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affair. They misunderstood, as an admission of past error, 
the tactical manceuvre in belated defence of what Moscow 
regards as an already moribund democracy. They went on 
to interpret the shifting of the responsibility from Russians 
to non-Russians for the initiation and implementing of the 
resolutions adopted as evidence of the retreat of the former 
from their rdle of promoters of ‘the international social 
revolution.’ Rejecting with the same emphasis as they bring 
to record their ecstasy in contemplating the results in that 
Fabian-like manipulation of ‘ the toiling masses’ the means 
whereby Lenin and Stalin have done those things which the 
Webbs have left undone, they could not be expected to recog- 
nise any special significance in the appointment last August 
as secretary of the Communist International (hereafter we 
shall allude to this as ‘ the Comintern ’), in place of a Northern 
Slav, of one who is a Southern Slav. 

Already clamouring for such measures to be taken in 
restraint of imperialist war in Ethiopia by the League of 
Nations, latterly reinforced by the Red army and the Red 
ait fleet of the Soviet Union, as were calculated to induce 
in Italy the same state of civil war as still smoulders in Spain, 
these curious pacifists, devotees of ‘Collective Security,’ 
either could not or would not appreciate the fact that, besides 
being the hero of the Leipzig Trial, Dimitrov was a Bulgar. 
This first crisis in Europe, so grave as to call for the imposition 
of collective sanctions partaking of the nature of war, makes 
it ominous that the Comintern should have claimed in March 
of 1935, through the editor of the Labour Monthly in his 
second preface to Fascism and Social Revolution, that ‘the Spanish 
revolutionary struggle at the end of 1934, following on 
Vienna at the beginning, is the signal of the future in Europe’ 
(p. xii). 

The Comintern entrusted the report on ‘The Tasks 
of the Communist International in connexion with the 
Preparations of the Imperialists for a New World War’ to 
the Italian Communist Ercoli, and then proceeded, amid 
wild applause, to hail a Balkan Slav as ‘ the helmsman of the 
Communist International, Comrade Dimitrov’! In 1931 we 
had another crisis in Europe which shattered ‘ the temporary 
stabilisation of capitalism’ to which Comrade Stalin had 
alluded, and which he had made the basis for his tactical 
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demands of the fourteenth Conference of the Russian 
Communist Party in 1925. That crisis brought down the 
financial fabrics of Austria and Germany, pulled London 
off the gold standard, and rent asunder the polite fiction 
of any unity of purpose between the T.U.C. and Philip 
Snowden, between Lord Allen and Fenner Brockway, 
between Lord Passfield and Ramsay MacDonald. Of it 
an informed correspondent of the Economist (December 3, 
1932) said: ‘Not chance made Austria the train that set 
fire in Europe to the financial crisis of last year. . . . [It was] 
not chance that Hungary was the first of the States of Europe 
to declare a moratorium on its external debt.’ In the light 
of that indubitable fact it is desirable to draw attention, 
not only to the events in Brazil in the closing weeks of 1935 
and to the action of the Republic of Uruguay in expelling 
the diplomatic representative of the Soviet Government 
for alleged complicity in the efforts to extend the trouble 
all over Spanish America, but also to the resolution of the 
Comintern of August 20 last, ensuing on the report of the 
Italian Ercoli, and to a statement made by Palme Dutt in 
the previous spring. ‘The main contradiction,’ we are 
told, ‘ in the camp of the imperialists is the Anglo-American 
antagonism which exerts its influence on all the contta- 
dictions in world politics.’ In South America ‘ the hostile 
interests of Great Britain and the United States clash most 
sharply.” Hence, no doubt, the choice of the city of Monte 
Video, where met the last Conference of the Pan-American 
Union, with Mr. Cordell Hull attending, as the headquarters 
of the Comintern in Spanish America. 

‘The formation of the Soviet régime in Asturias,’ says 
Palme Dutt, ‘ at the outset of the struggle and the prolonged 
and tenacious resistance against the forces of the Spanish 
Government, reaches a point of revolutionary struggle un- 
equalled in Western Europe since the days of the Hungarian 
and Bavarian Soviet Republics in 1919’ (Fascism and Social 
Revolution, p. xii). That reminder emphasises the coinci- 
dence of the troubles in South Wales, which Jacob Borodin 
came over to instruct the editor of the Labour Monthly in 
the means to foment before 1926, with those which he himself 
went out to direct from Canton in the form of what another 
Communist writer frankly called the ‘ War on Hong Kong’ 
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and the preparation for trouble-making in our coalfields 
once more by an agitation to close the market for coal exports 
simultaneously in Italy and in Latin America. 

But Palme Dutt has done more. He has revived our 
memories of the circumstances attendant on the formation 
of * the Hungarian and Bavarian Soviet Republics in 1919.’ 
The former of these was promoted in Budapest in March 
and the latter in Munich in April. Eighteen months had 
elapsed since the November revolution. The attempts 
to overthrow the Weimar Republic in Germany from the 
Ruhr and from Berlin had been abortive, but there was 
impending a crisis in the coalfields of Great Britain. March 
1919 saw the formation and the first Congress of the 
Communist International. There is apparent a rhythm about 
these recurrent up-surges of international revolution. Through 
them all, however, there rises exultant the /eit-motif, insistent 
as in the doom music of The Flying Dutchman, at the existence 
of forces ‘ threatening to break the domination of the world 
citadel of imperialism, Great Britain.’ 

But not only did the Communist International come into 
being one month before the putsch in Munich and coincident 
in time with that in Budapest. After the latter was 
* liquidated,’ and whilst the eyes of everyone were fixed upon 
the third-rate figure of Bela Kunn, there went into the service 
of the Comintern, and available to inform the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, the former Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Budapest. For all the fun 
that was made of ‘old Uncle Varga and all’ by Postgate 
and his like, there has been no more constant factor, and no 
more potent influence on the economic and diplomatic 
policies of the Soviet Government and the theses and tactics 
of the Comintern in the days since 1922, than Professor 
Varga. Elevated to the well-earned dignity of Director 
of the Institute of World Economy and Politics in Moscow, 
it is his brilliant studies of that year, and of 1924, 1928 and 
1934 of the movements affecting the rate in ‘ the decline of 
Capitalism,’ that, more than anything else, have determined 
‘the continuation, intensification and expansion of the 
international social revolution.’ Behind Stalin, and influencing 
him in the application of Marxism as modernised by Lenin, 
it is high time that everyone saw the erudite Professor Varga. 
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The economic debility induced by the political disintegra- 
tion of what was formerly the single Customs Union of the 
Dual Monarchy, and the draining away of bank credits 
formerly available from Vienna and from Berlin, rendered 
and have kept the financial and the commercial classes in 
Hungary and in Austria in a psychological condition eminently 
distressing to the Governor of the Bank of England, but 
equally advantageous to the political clients of Professor 
Varga. The embarrassed and ever mote hopeless debtors 
to Milan, to Paris, to London, and to New York must have 
turned away many a time from the mortgage-holders in the 
west to contemplate the mirage of their own renewed ascend- 
ancy in the east. The Slav world of the Succession States 
was so inhospitable a clime that every free trader who could 
do so made his way to London. Whether in exile overseas 
or eking out an. ever more attenuated existence in the 
Danube Valley, he tended to think, and not infrequently 
to think aloud, in certain sections of the Liberal and Labour 
Press that there was quite a lot to be said for a Customs 
Union of all the Slav lands, even if instead of a return to 
free trade it involved the Planned Economy of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Patently, therefore, if ‘ the imperialist front was broken 
at its weakest link, in Tsarist Russia,’ when ‘ the February 
revolution overthrew the domination of the autocracy of 
the big landowning class,’ and ‘the October revolution 
overthrew the rule of the bourgeoisie (vide Programme of the 
Communist International, 1928), the dialectic of concrete 
experiences in the Danube Valley might cause it to break 
a second time at its next weakest link and, thereafter, to 
repeat the process at a third point and at a fourth. 

Those who do not understand how close is the relation- 
ship between the developing theory now come to be known 
as Marx-Lenin-Stalinism and the practice of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union can have no appreciation of the 
purposes which go to determine both the devious courses 
of Soviet diplomacy and the mystifying contradictions which 
appear to prevail between these and the direction given to 
the political initiative of its constituent parties beyond the 
borders of the Soviet Union by the Comintern. It is a 
feature of the political method of the country which they 
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who profess to have come so sympathetically to interpret it 
seem as completely unable to grasp as those who retain for 
it both dislike and distrust. It is a feature ensuing from a 
method of approach so different from all others known to 
and practised by the observers that they may be excused 
their inability to follow the gyrations of a Government 
that not only affirms on every possible occasion its belief 
in Marxism, but whose members can only be reconciled to 
the slightest deviation from the paths of a strict orthodoxy 
by a conviction that their ‘master’ Lenin and ‘the great 
Stalin’ have come upon phenomena that could not have 
been seen ot foreseen by Marx and Engels. It is a further 
complication of the problem for the commentator that, 
should he have familiarised himself with the doctrines of 
the two fathers of the faith as they have been accepted and 
interpreted by their adherents in the west and centre of 
Europe so far as to be able himself to think within their 
limits, he will find that he must next seek the shifting point 
somewhere beyond these at the new interpretations put 
upon them in the recent past by Lenin and in the present 
accepted from Varga by Stalin. He will do well, having 
so far corrected his compass, to recollect that Lenin and, 
still more, Stalin have been men of action from the east of 
Europe, and that the second has never left it for the west. 
After that, let him read the two final sentences with which 
Stalin concludes his forthright work, The Theory and Practice 
of Leninism: ‘The union of Russian revolutionary inspira- 
tion with the American practical spirit—that is the essence 
of practical Leninism. Only this union will give us the 
perfect type of Leninist worker.’ This clearly recognisable 
successor of Lenin, as Lenin was of Marx, can only be under- 
stood by those who allow for the differences both in time 
and space between the three great masters of the evolving 
theory and practice of Scientific Socialism. It has been said 
of Marx that he thought as a Frenchman but wrote as a 
German. It may be said with equal truth of his successors 
that they thought as Germans or as German-Americans, but, 
whilst learning to think in that school, they have been able 
to make the workers and peasants feel that they felt as 
Russians. That has accounted in no small degree for the 
gteat positive achievements to their credit. Flatly rejecting 
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the distortion which Trotsky gave to the theory of ‘ perma- 
nent tevolution,’ they decided to concern themselves with 
‘the stabilisation of the Soviet system’ and the making of 
‘Socialism victorious’ in their own homeland of Russia. 
The very excess of this quality which has stood them in 
such good stead in their dealings with their own compatriots 
has hampered them when they have sought to influence the 
thought and guide the actions of those who were by origin 
and upbringing unable to divest themselves of theit objec- 
tive limitations as nationals. But the disintegrating effect 
that these Russians had upon the organised workers during 
‘ the first round of revolutions ’ which, says Varga, ‘ developed 
out of the World War’ may not be repeated in ‘ the second 
round of revolutions’ which the Hungarian economist 
forecast in that year and which the Comintern hastened to 
prepare to make certain when it met in the sixth World 
Congtess in 1928. 

Four years before he had warned, and Stalin had concurred, 
that (The Decline of Capitalism, p. 56) ‘Capitalism has entrenched 
itself during the last years. The power of capitalism has 
gtown.’ Trotsky and his following were ‘liquidated,’ and 
Stalin and his colleagues ‘for a number of years worked 
to get the first Five-Year Plan ready while at the same time 
the so-called “general plan” of reconstruction of the 
national economy, envisaging a period of ten or fifteen 
years, was being prepared.’ So said Molotov when presenting 
the second Five-Year Plan to the seventeenth Conference 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. But ‘ this 
last undertaking was not completed,’ for, in the interval, 
both Varga and Stalin became convinced, as the former 
wrote, that 


The possibility of overcoming crises by an extension of the capitalist 
market is limited by the bounds of the Soviet Union, embracing as it 
does one-sixth of the earth. This means an intensification of economic 
crisis ; incteased difficulty in overcoming them temporarily. It means 
a new impetus towards a redivision of the world. [The Decline of Capit- 
alism, 1928, p. 10.] 


All the Powers, without exception, are arming themselves for a new 
war against each other . . . imperialist antagonisms become more 
bitter, the anti-capitalist and the anti-imperialist forces within the bour- 
geois world increase among themselves . . . the contradictions are 
becoming sharper and making straight for imperialist war, either of the 
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imperialists against the Soviet Union or of the imperialists among them- 
selves, to determine the redivision of the world (a combination of both 
is possible). [Ibid., pp. 14-15.] 

The last statement foreshadowed the course that has since 
been adopted in opposition to both Japan and Germany, 
whilst it found expression in the theses drawn up by the sixth 
Congress of the Comintern in the same year : 


The growth of monopolist capitalism in Germany leads on one hand 
to an increasing disintegration of the Versailles system, and on the other 
to Germany adopting a more definitely ‘ Western ’ [imperialist and anti- 
Soviet] orientation. While in the days of her economic decline and her 
political and national humiliation Germany sought an agreement with the 
proletarian State, the only State that opposed her imperialist enslave- 
ment, the matured tendencies of German neo-imperialism are forcing 
the German bourgeoisie more and more towards an anti-Soviet position. 


Varga had told his clients, however, that 


export to independent countries comes up against tariff barriers; to 
the colonies against their monopolist rule by individual imperialist 
Powers ; to the Soviet Union against the barriers of the foreign trade 
monopoly. The contradiction between production and the possibility 
of realising goods on the market is growing greater. It will come to a 
head in a grave crisis, which will necessarily be but the prelude to a new 


war for the redivision of the world. [The Decline of Capitalism, p. 51.] 


Convinced that such was the case, not only did they jettison 
the third of the Five-Year Plans intended to take effect 
from 1938, but they took advantage of the great crisis of 
1929 to accelerate the first Five-Year Plan so as to complete 
it ‘in four years.’ 

The Comintern had been getting along with no more 
than a plenum or enlarged executive, and the simpletons of 
Liberalism everywhere trumpeted the folly that ‘ the realist ’ 
Stalin was no longer interested in ‘the World Revolution.’ 
Now, it was called together in the first World Congress since 
1925, the sixth of the series. The statutes were revised and 
a new programme was produced. Under the section headed 
‘ The Dictatorship of the Proletariat in the U.S.S.R. and the 
International Social Revolution’ there was another sub- 
section entitled, ominously enough, ‘The Significance of 
the U.S.S.R. and its World Revolutionary Duties.’ Herein 
it was laid down : 

In the U.S.S.R. the world proletariat for the first time acquires a 
country that is really its own, and for the colonial movements the 
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U.S.S.R. becomes a powerful centre of attraction . . . the simulta- 
neous existence of two economic systems—the socialist system in the 
U.S.S.R. and the capitalist system in other countries—imposes on the 
proletarian State the task of warding off blows showered on it by the 
capitalist world [boycott, blockade, etc.] and also compels it to resort to 
economic manceuvring and the utilisation of economic contacts with 
capitalist countries. 


Encouragement must have been derived from Varga’s 
statement (The Decline of Capitalism, p. 13) that ‘ Britain’s 
attempt to unite the European States against the U.S.S.R. 
brings to light all the hidden antagonisms in the Balkans, 
in Eastern and in Central Europe.’ Which may well have 
ptompted the approach made to myself through the inter- 
mediary of a Labour Party candidate, regarded as unimpeach- 
able in his loyalty to Labour Party headquarters, immediately 
following my appointment to the Macmillan Committee, 
to make available to Moscow the relations existing between 
the Bank of England and the British Treasury. The réle 
of the Bank of England was most obviously of interest; 
but, to my amusement, the inquiry did not come through 
the same secret agent of the Comintern as had in 1922, 
following upon a spontaneous speech of mine in criticism 
of the extension of a British Treasury guarantee to the League 
of Nations Stabilisation Loan to Austria, instructed me to 
vote for it ! 

Formulated a year before the revision of the Dawes 
Plan, nearly as long after Stalin, speaking through the lips 
of Litvinov, had proposed to the Preparatory Conference 
on Disarmament at Geneva first ‘total’ and then drastic 
disarmament, and at the moment when the Soviet Govern- 
ment was endorsing the Kellogg Pact, the programme was 
followed up by lengthy theses on The Struggle against 
Imperialist War and the Tasks of the Communists. The Labour 
Party was expected to return to office, and under a sub- 
heading, ‘ The Proletariat’s Fight against Pacifism,’ it was 
asserted that 


The workers of the Soviet Union . . . may adopt a new method 
in their fight against pacifism—that venomous tool of imperialism— 
viz., to propose general disarmament to the imperialists. But the prole- 
tariat which is still fighting for power in capitalist States cannot employ 
such a method. It would not be a revolutionary act for the proletariat 
in these countries to propose or to demand disarmament from their 
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bourgeoisie and their flunkies [é.e., the Social Democrats]; it would 
merely mean the replacement of the slogan ARM THE PROLETARIAT by 
the slogan DisanM THE PROLETARIAT; it would mean the rejection of 
civil war and Socialism. 


There, for all the members of the League of Nations Union 
to read, is the elucidation of the rdle of Messts. Litvinov 
and Maisky. Through them Stalin makes speeches that 
appear with the endorsement of the late chairman of the 
Disarmament Conference, that are given on platforms 
gtaced by Mr. Clynes or that distinguished Quaker theologian 
Mr. H. G. Wood. Of course, the Comintern laid it down in a 
resolution of August 20, 1935, that 


Flexible use must be made, in every country and on an international 
scale, of the most varied organisational forms to establish contacts 
between and bring about joint action of the revolutionary, Social Demo- 
cratic and progressive women’s organisations, while ensuring freedom 
of opinion and criticism, without hesitating to form also separate women’s 
organisations wherever these become necessary. 


Now we know why the Secretary of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties made a statement against the Prevention 
of Disaffection Bill in the pages of Palme Dutt’s Labour 
Monthly. He and his associates demand freedom ‘ of opinion 
and criticism’! 


The establishment of a united front with Social Democratic and 
reformist organisations and with the bulk of their members as well as 
with mass national-liberation, religious, democratic and pacifist organisa- 
tions and their adherents is of decisive importance for the struggle 
against war and its Fascist instigators in all countries. 


A glance any Sunday at Reynolds’s Newspaper, with its recut- 
rent allusions to the Duke of Kent, the Prince of Wales 
and the King of the Belgians, shows that, since 1928, the 
Comintern’s instructions have been carried out and relations 
have been ‘established’ with ‘co-operative organisations.’ 

The 1928 programme of the Comintern, and, after that, 
in 1931 the speech of Molotov in presenting to the seven- 
teenth Conference of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union the second Five-Year Plan, should leave no one under 
the Philistine illusion that there was other than the closest 
connexion between ‘ the victory of Socialism in the Workers’ 
Fatherland’ and the object of the Comintern, which is 
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‘the establishment of 2 World Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics.” The former stated that 


the internal consolidation of the proletarian dictatorship in the U.S.S.R., 
the success achieved in the work of Socialist construction, the growth 
of the influence and authority of the U.S,S.R. among the masses of the 
ptoletariat and the oppressed peoples of the colonies, signify the con- 
tinuation, the intensification and the expansion of the international 
social revolution. 


And went on to assert (as in 1925, see p. 218 above) that 


the U.S.S.R. inevitably becomes the base of the world movement of all 
oppressed classes, the centre of international revolution. In the U.S.S.R. 
the world proletariat for the first time acquires a country that is really 
its own, and for the colonial movements the U.S.S.R. becomes a powerful 
centre of attraction. 

Thus, the U.S.S.R. is an extremely important factor in the general 
crisis of capitalism . . . because it plays an exceptionally great revolu- 
tionary ré/e generally : it is the international driving force of proletarian 
revolution that impels the proletariat of all countries to seize power . . . 
The principal and fundamental line to be followed must be the line of 
establishing the widest possible contact with foreign countries—within 
limits determined by their usefulness to the U.S.S.R.—for laying the 
base for its own heavy industry and electrification, and, finally, for the 
development of its Socialist engineering industry. 


The last-named phrase is the euphemism for what a wider 
reading of the literature of the Five-Year Plans for industry, 
agriculture, and the army reveals to be the mass production 
of war material. 

Molotov in the first minute of his speech was saying: 


Let us first consider the international importance of this event 
[the drafting of a second Five-Year Plan for the Soviet Union]. Its 
international importance lies in the fact that the workers in every country 
throughout the world are now able to compare the results of bourgeois 
domination in the capitalist countries with the results—the first results 
as yet—of the rule of the working class in the land of the proletarian 
dictatorship. 


Stalin was even more explicit in his statement on ‘ the Inter- 
national Significance of the Five-Year Plan.’ He said right 
out that 


the main link of the Five-Year Plan was heavy industry, and its core, 
machine construction . . . the restoration of heavy industry had to be 
put at the base of the fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan . . . heavy 
industry calls for enormous financial expenditure . . . finally, all this 
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resulted in the fact that from a weak country, unprepared for defence, 
the Soviet Union has been transformed into a country mighty in defence, 
a country prepared for every contingency, a country capable of producing 
on a mass scale all modern weapons of defence and of equipping its own 
army with them in the case of an attack from without. 


Voroshilov, Commissar for Wat, completed the picture by 
declaring : 

During the first Five-Year Plan we have created a powerful base for 

the manufacture of big guns, founded a strong bureau of designers, 
trained skilled technicians and engineers ; in the factories we have estab- 
lished such a technique that it is possible for us to solve all problems in 
the sphere of artillery equipment of our Red army. . . . We canalready 
say that during these four years we have fully mastered tanks, both as 
tegards their manufacture and their use in the army . . . we are 
absolutely confident that in the coming Five-Year Plan we shall reach the 
level of world aviation and shall create all the conditions necessary to 
surpass all others in this sphere. 
Yet, if we are to believe the spokesmen of the organisations, 
the pace for which and the arguments for which are furnished 
by these people, aviation can mever be effective as a weapon 
of defence but only of offence. 

The Theses of the sixth and the resolution on ‘The Struggle 
for Peace” of the seventh Congress of the Comintern were 
specific about ‘ a special réle ’ of ‘ the International Women’s 
League for Peace and Freedom in London,’ Now, at the 
time those words were written, the secretary of the latter 
body was Miss Dorothy Woodman, afterwards to be the 
authoress of the pamphlet assailing the arms trade—i.e., 
The Secret International. ‘The secretary in New York was the 
person pre-eminently responsible for the initiative of Senator 
Borah in having set up in Washington in 1934 the Senator 
Nye Committee of Inquiry into the Trade in Arms, which 
was made the occasion of a world onslaught on Vickers 
and the British Admiralty. Again, it is worth noting that 
in 1932, the year of the appearance, under the auspices of 
the Union of Democratic Control and with the widest adver- 
tisement in the Liberal Press of this country, of The Secret 
International, there appeared also in Moscow, in a pamphlet 
entitled How Workers become Engineers in the Soviet Union, 
this illuminating outburst (p. 12) : 

The Stalin [turbine] works is competing not only with its neighbours ; 
its main rival is over the seas, sending its smoke into English skies. 
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For the Stalin plant is really competing with the world-famous Vickers 
works, which it proposes to overtake and surpass. It is easy to foretell 
who will be victorious. The old Vickers plant is weakening at every 
stage in the struggle, at every stage of the Five-Year Plan. 

In the following year, it may be remembered, ‘at another 
stage in the struggle,’ the engineers who had been sent out 
to teach the Stalinists how ‘ to overtake and surpass English 
plants’ were suddenly arrested and put on their trial as, 
presumably, another ‘ stage in the Five-Year Plan.’ 

Finally, let us point out the fact that the attack on Vickers, 
‘ideologically ’ and through the G.P.U., arises out of the 
theory underlying the whole policy and programme of the 
Comintern, the basic beliefs of Stalin and of Varga. This 
is the theory advanced in that work, Imperialism as the 
Highest Stage of Capitalism, which is defined in the explana- 
tory notes at the end of the English edition (Martin Lawrence) 
as ‘being the basis of the Leninist teaching of proletarian 
revolution.’ Its plainly evident deviation from the teaching 
of Marx is recognised by Varga. The formula he uses to 
reconcile the two is not only ingenious, but interesting, 
in that it bears within itself the possibility of justifying in 
the future some deviation by Stalin from Lenin. In the course 
of the second chapter of his latest survey of ‘ the objective 
situation’—namely, ‘The Great Crisis of 1929-33 ’—he says: 

In making a concrete analysis, it is necessary to omit some of the 
methodological simplifications which Marx made in order to make the 
general causes of the crisis more understandable, and on the other hand 
to introduce the new circumstances created by the development of 
capitalism. . . . 

The economic theory of Marx in general, and his theory of crises in 
particular, are based upon industrial capitalism, upon the capitalism of 
Sree competition. Present-day capitalism is monopoly capitalism—imperialism, 
This is the definition occurring in chapter vii. of Lenin’s 
work, Imperialism as the Highest Stage of Capitalism. ‘Thete 
he asserts (p. 80): ‘If it were necessary to give the briefest 
possible definition of imperialism, we should have to say 
that imperialism is the monopoly stage of capitalism.’ Lenin 
wrote his book in 1916, less as a piece of objective analysis 
than as a polemic aimed at the accepted theorist of the 
orthodox Marxian wing of the Second International. It 
was calculated to discredit Kautsky. Ever a political tactician 
tather than a profoundly informed economist, and writing 
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in the midst of the war and with his eyes on the disagreements 
within the International between the Marxists and the 
MacDonaldists, Lenin was at pains to enlist on his side the 
Liberal economist on whom relied both the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control and the I.L.P.—to wit, J. A. Hobson. That 
was a conditioning factor for the part of his mind that was 
already working upon the problem of a new International. 
There was another for that part which was planning the use 
it could make in the stern task of building up on the economi- 
cally almost virgin ¢errain of All the Russias a new State, 
of the inherent contradictions in capitalism which were 
intensifying the ancient antagonisms of the Great Powers. 
He fixed his eyes, therefore, on the German banks, heavy 
(é.¢., armament) industry, and electrical combines. He saw 
humiliation ahead for the Germans. He looked down the 
long vista of historical dialectic. He saw that ‘ the partition 
of the world between two powerful trusts does not preclude 
a repartition if the balance of forces changes as a result of 
uneven development, war, bankruptcies, etc.’ When he 
realised his plans and came to power in Moscow, in 1920 
he sent to negotiate the Trade Agreement in England an 
engineer who had been with the Siemens electrical ‘ trust.’ 
He associated with him another who had been with Vickers. 
Two years later he negotiated, through Tchicherin, the 
Treaty of Rapallo with Germany, represented by the head 
of the other electrical ‘ trust,’ Rathenau. He defined Socialism 
as ‘ Soviet Power p/us Electrification.’ H. G. Wells found 
him dreaming of electrifying All the Russias. 

Such are the circumstances, and such the reasons, under- 
lying the Lenin-Stalin deviation from Marx, as it is being 
applied in the practice of Soviet economic planning, of 
Soviet foreign trade, of Soviet official diplomacy, and of 
Comintern manipulation of ‘the Struggle for Peace.’ Are 
we wise in closing our eyes to it, and in concentrating our 
attention upon what is, at best, a purely secondary issue— 
namely, the attitude of Italy towards the Covenant, a docu- 
ment which Stalin and his associates and predecessors have 
never tired of ridiculing ? Geneva serves their purpose to-day, 
but for how long ? 

Watton NEWBOLD. 





GERMAN EXPANSION AND ‘ AUSLANDS- 
DEUTSCHTUM’ 


By Davip STEPHENS 
THE problem of Expansion—of how to satisfy the demands 


of the ‘ Have-not’ nations—is one likely to become 
more, rather than less, pressing in the course of the next 
five years. The demand for more elbow-toom is heatd in 
Asia from Japan; in Europe, principally from Italy and 
Germany. The first two have already resorted to wart to gain 
their ends. But in either case it is doubtful whether sub- 
stantial outlet for the surplus population exists or could 
be created in Manchuria or North China, or in Ethiopia. 

Germany’s problem differs in several essentials from that 
of Japan or Italy. There the complaint ‘ Volk obne Raum’ 
(‘a people without space’) is beginning to reappear on the 
programme; and as armaments increase, the demand for 
colonies will no doubt be more insistent. But their return 
would be welcomed more for reasons of prestige than as 
providing any solution of the problem of surplus population. 
Germany arrived late on the field of colonial competition ; 
according to statistics published in 1913, there were but 
23,468 Germans in the whole German colonial empire. 
The colonies may have been important as military bases, or 
as markets, or as potential sources of raw materials; they 
certainly were no advantage as fields of emigration. 

But if Germans only bethought themselves of overseas 
colonies in the days of Bismarck, the reason is, perhaps, 
that they had till then plenty of scope for expansion inside 
Europe. The German colonisation of Central and Eastern 
Europe began some five centuries before Great Britain ever 
had a colonial possession overseas. This process was ‘ perhaps 
the principal achievement of the German people during the 
Middle Ages.’ The cultural battle between Teuton and 

1H, A, L, Fisher, History of Europe, vol. i., p. 203. 
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Slav begins with Charlemagne, in whose age all the great 
plain west of the Elbe, which is now the heart of Prussia, 
was predominantly Slav, an inconvenient fact, incidentally, 
for the advocates of any theory of racial purity. Colonisation 
proper, as distinct from the gradual absorption of Slav 
elements that were always pushing the indefinite frontier 
between Slav and Teuton further east, began in the twelfth 
century. By 1300 groups of German settlers had found their 
way to the Lower Vistula, and further south as far afield as 
Reussen (the Ukraine), the Zips (under the High Tatra), 
and Siebenbiirgen (Transylvania). In the thirteenth century 
the Teutonic knights established themselves on the Vistula 
and brought civilisation and Christianity by force of arms 
to the Baltic States. In this and the following century the 
intellectual and commercial development of Poland would 
have been far poorer but for the presence of German merchants 
and German craftsmen, who were everywhere the mainstay 
of growing towns and did much to repair the devastation of 
the Tartar invasions of 1241 and 1259. Germans claim to 
have taught the Poles the use of stone for building, of the 
iron plough for tilling and, later, of the musket in war, 
Similar services were later rendered by the colonies of Swabian 
peasants, who settled in the Danube plain after the Turks 
had been driven out of Hungary at the end of the seventeenth 
century. With their help a wide area of desolation and 
swamp was converted into the district that soon earned the 
name of the Granary of Europe. 

The presence of German minorities to-day in every countty 
in Eastern Europe is evidence that this colonising process has 
been consistent and lasting in its effects. It is no accident 
that German is the /ingua franca of Eastern Europe, that all 

he way to the Black Sea the traveller will find scattered clusters 
of German villages. It is even claimed that one could drive a 
horse and cart from the Rhine to the Black Sea and sleep ina 
German village every night—an exaggeration no doubt, 
but not far from the truth. The pre-war kingdom of Hungary 
contained more than 2 million Germans, of which the great 
majority were originally Swabian or Saxon colonists from 
South and West Germany. A language-map of Europe 
with the islands of German-speaking people, picked out 
in some distinctive colour, such as Germans love to make, 
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reveals a surprising range of penetration—a rash of spots 
covering the Danube plain, an irregular chain stretching 
down through Czechoslovakia to Rumania, running on 
through Transylvania, until it comes up against the Carpa- 
thians, a sprinkling still in Poland—not by any means confined 
to the former German territory in the west—and a whole 
republic on the Volga. It is claimed that there are over 
80 million Germans (i.e., people who speak German as their 
mother-tongue) in Europe to-day; which means that one 
in every six Europeans is a German by race if not by citizen- 
ship. 

Te such are the fruits of some eight centuries of German 
colonisation, it is worth while to inquire what is happening 
among Germans who live to-day outside the boundaries 
of the Reich and for whom the Germans have the omnibus 
expression ‘ Auslandsdeutsche.’ What are their aspirations and 
hopes, and what are their reactions to the new Germany ? 
What form will German expansion take in a world of harden- 
ing frontiers and economic nationalism, where even the 
exchange of goods has been rendered difficult enough, to 
say nothing of movements of population ? 

It was such questionings as these which prompted me 
to embark on a study of German minorities and of ‘ Auslands- 
deutsche’ in general. In the course of the last eighteen months 
Ihave visited every German settlement of importance between 
the Baltic, the Adriatic, and the Black Sea. It is not easy to 
sum up the results of such an inquiry in a series of tidy gene- 
talisations, for conditions are everywhere different. A small] 
minority of peasants with no political influence, like the 
Germans in Hungary, will clearly have little except their 
culture in common with the 34 million Germans in 
Czechoslovakia, who are culturally, economically and 
politically organised and form a substantial part of the 
Czechoslovak State. Again, Memel and Danzig, which must 
also be reckoned as aspects of the whole ‘ Auslandsdeutsche’ 
ptoblem, can hardly be compared with countries where 
Germans are in a minority. But one general observation 
can be made with fair certainty: the appeal of National- 
Socialism has everywhere evoked a positive though by no 
means unanimous response. Nobody is now indifferent to 
Hitler as they might have been in pre-war days to Bismarck or 
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Wilhelm II. To-day every German is either for him or against 
him, and that passionately. 

Of the many doctrines of National-Socialism, none has 
been more enthusiastically received by ‘ Auslandsdeutsche’ 
than that of the essential unity of the German race. The 
avowed aim of National-Socialism is to weld all Germans 
together into one great spiritual community or ‘ Volks- 
gemeinschaft,’ which shall hold together in a spiritual, not a 
political, sense by natural virtue of the fact that its members 
are German. There must be a spiritual bond transcending 
political frontiers. Many of Germany’s neighbours are, 
however, asking themselves, at what point will this spiritual 
bond become a political instrument? What guarantee is 
there that the conception of ‘ Volksgemeinschaft’ will not soon 
develop into a new Pan-Germanism? At present there is no 
modern equivalent to the Baghdad Railway; on the con- 
trary, in order to justify their anti-Semitic excesses, National- 
Socialists have adopted a doctrine of racial purity which 
precludes any wish or attempt to assimilate other races. The 
immediate need, it is assumed, is a purge of their own. But 
even though Germany may have formally renounced the 
pre-war ambitions, her neighbours, especially those who, 
like Czechoslovakia, shelter large German minorities, ate 
uneasily suspicious of a new Pan-Germanism that may do 
them more harm in the long run than the old. In this anxiety 
lies, no doubt, the explanation for the lack of generosity with 
which German minorities are everywhere treated. The feeling 
of mistrust among their sovereign overlords is almost universal. 

It will be convenient in the remarks that follow to start 
with the Baltic coast and to work round towards Central 
Europe, which has come to occupy so high a place in the 
hierarchy of German aims. A notable feature of National- 
Socialist foreign policy is the shifting of the axis from east 
to south—or at any rate, south-east. The German gaze is no 
longer directed fixedly eastward towards Poland, but rather 
southwards towards Austria, Czechoslovakia and the Danube 
valley (where the German element is by no means negligible). 
The ‘ Drang nach Osten’ has become a ‘ Drang nach Siiden. 
There are, however, several places further north which 
harbour ‘ Auslandsdeutsche, and towatds which German 
attention has been sometimes nervously, sometimes indig- 
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nantly, directed—notably the ports of Memel and Danzig on 
the Baltic. These two, though essentially different in con- 
stitution, have several points in common. Both belonged to 
Germany before the war and were detached by the Treaty of 
Versailles. Both are served by a hinterland which is not 
German, the severance of which would mean for either a 
relapse into commercial insignificance. Reincorporation, 
therefore, in the German Reich, which, with Stettin, Elbing, 
Pillau and the rest, has already as many harbours on the 
Baltic as she can usefully employ, would certainly be economic- 
ally unprofitable. But both have German populations which 
ate restive under their present state, and while in the Memel 
territory itself there is no expressed irredentism, in Danzig 
the principal Government paper bears on its title-page the 
challenging motto ‘ Zuriick zum Reich’ (‘ Back to Germany ’). 
But, as a wise Danziger has remarked, ‘ We can only return 
to Germany as a corpse.’ 

But there the points of comparison end, for, while Danzig 
as a Free State is to a great extent its own master, the Memel 
territory, after a considerable period of hesitation that was 
clinched by the Lithuanian invasion of January 1923, was 
given over to the sovereignty of Lithuania. The Memel 
statute of May 1924 provided that ‘ the Memel territory shall 
constitute, under the sovereignty of Lithuania, a unit organised 
on democratic principles, enjoying legislative, judicial, ad- 
ministrative and financial autonomy . . .’ and proceeded 
to lay down an elaborate constitution to ensure the realisation 
of this autonomy. The general purpose of the statute was to 
secure for Lithuania her natural outlet to the sea (Memel is 
the only harbour on the coast between Germany and Latvia, 
and the Memelland occupies two-thirds of the Lithuanian 
coast-line); and to secure for the Memelland as much 
autonomy as was compatible with this end. 

The Memellanders are a typical mixed frontier population. 
The town is predominantly German; the country people 
mostly speak a dialect of Lithuanian, just as the country folk 
in Upper Silesia speak a dialect of Polish. But, as election 
tesults from 1924 onwards show, the Memellanders are 
solidly German in sympathy; the German parties in the 
Landtag (Representative Assembly) have never been returned 
with less than 24 seats out of 29. 
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Ever since the statute came into operation the greatest 
difficulties have been experienced in its execution. The 
Executive Directory appointed from the Lithuanian side has 
on only two brief occasions enjoyed the confidence of the 
Landtag, which, according to the statute, it must always do. 
The Memellanders complain that they have been ruled as a 
Lithuanian colony; the Lithuanians reply that they have 
violated the letter of the statute in no single particular, and 
that all would have been well but for National-Socialist 
interference and propaganda. A bone of contention is that 
the whole of Lithuania has been under martial law since 1926; 
and martial law and ‘ democratic principles ’ go ill together. 
Perhaps the most regrettable feature of the whole dispute, 
which assumed dangerous proportions with the Kovno 
treason trial of April 1935, is that both sides have now worked 
themselves into positions from which retreat is difficult. 
Such differences as do exist would certainly be easier to 
compose, were it not for the disparity in economic and 
cultural values between the Memel territory and Lithuania. 
A consciousness of superiority gives rise to a feeling among 
Memellanders that their standards are being dragged down 
to the lower levels of Lithuania, whereas theirs are properly 
the higher culture and standard of living of East Prussia. 
Nor are the views propagated from the Kénigsberg wireless 
station likely to dispel this conviction. 

The Constitution provided by the Memel statute is 
workable in theory, but presupposes a more generous measure 
of co-operation than has previously characterised Lithuanian 
relations with the Memelland. The demand of the Memelland 
parties at the recent election was for nothing more than a fair 
operation of the statute and a genuine realisation of the 
autonomy that is therein provided. This granted, there would 
be little irredentism, for the commercial disadvantages of 
separation from Lithuania are recognised. But if it came to 
a choice between Germany and Lithuania, over three-quarters 
of the population—notwithstanding its mixed character— 
would be for Germany. At the last election, it may be noted, 
German propaganda did its utmost to represent the issue as a 
choice between Germany and Lithuania and to lend to the 
election the character of a Saar Plebiscite. 

Lithuania has been imprudent in neglecting the deep 
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impression which five centuries of German rule has left on 
this mixed population, whose most marked characteristic is 
a solid adherence to the culture, habits and ideals of Germany. 
In this, economic considerations have doubtless played a 
part, as is usual with frontier populations, which are not 
normally ultra-nationalist but rather incline to that side which 
has most to offer. Lithuania has been utged to avoid pro- 
voking her larger or stronger neighbours. She has quarrelled 
with both Poland and Germany. Whatever course events 
take, a drastic revision of frontiers would bring little profit to 
anybody and great loss to Lithuania, which has spent over 
£1,000,000 sterling on improving the harbour of Memel. It 
is, therefore, to be hoped that, with the assistance of Great 
Britain as honest broker, a détente may be achieved. 

Memel can prosper only as the port of Lithuania ; Danzig 
only as the front door of Poland. Unfortunately for Danzig, 
there has grown up beside her during the last ten years another 
front door, Gdynia, which, since 1933, has actually taken 
more of Poland’s trade than Danzig itself. Where in 1924 
was a fishing village of a few hundred inhabitants is now a 
flourishing modern port of 50,000, with an artificially created 
harbour and every conceivable lading and storing amenity. 
This mushroom achievement has acquired in the Polish mind 
an almost sacred significance, as a symbol of the resurrection 
of Poland among the sea-faring nations of the world. If there 
is anybody who still supposes, as has occasionally been 
suggested in the past, that Poland might one day be prepared 
to surrender the Corridor to Germany in return for some 
nebulous quid pro quo that Germany might obtain for her on 
the east (it is not clear how, or where), he has but to spend 
an afternoon in Gdynia and make some calculations of the 
capital sunk in it, or even talk about Gdynia to any Pole that 
he might meet in any railway carriage, to convince himself of 
the absurdity of that supposition. Besides, apart from any 
consideration of Gdynia, the Corridor is now one of the 
most Polish parts of Poland. 


Danzig has naturally suffered from the growth of Gaynia, 
and she has for some time had difficulty in making both ends 
meet. But it could not truthfully be said that her financial 
troubles are entirely of other peoples’ making. Since 1933 
Danzig has been ruled by a National-Socialist Government, 
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which had no difficulty in balancing its budget so long as 
Berlin was prepared to foot the bill. In 1934 the widow’s 
ctuse began to fail, and in 1935 almost dried up. Danzig 
had depended hitherto for almost half the credit side of its 
balance of payments on Germany, and when the lack of foreign 
exchange at the Reichsbank made the transfer of funds 
hazardous, Danzig was at once in financial difficulties, which 
were not lessened by the extravagances of its National- 
Socialist Government. In May 1935 the Danziger gulden 
was devalued down to the level of the Polish zloty (42 per 
cent.), but the effects of this operation, carried through as it 
was in the desperation of a last-minute remedy instead of 
earlier, when there was still a basis of confidence, was largely 
discounted by an immediate rise in prices. The subsequent 
dispute with Poland in August, which seems to have been 
liquidated through Berlin, only gave one more proof that 
economically Danzig is entirely at the mercy of Poland. 

The object of the creation of the Free State of Danzig 
was to secure for Poland her natural outlet to the sea at the 
mouth of the Vistula. Nazis now urge that, since Poland 
has since constructed for herself another outlet, there is no 
longer any good reason for the continued preservation of the 
Free State. But there are still respects in which Gdynia is 
not yet the equal of Danzig, notably in the whole com- 
plicated machinery of commerce, and above all in experience ; 
and Gdynia, for example, can never deal with the stream of 
Vistula barges which can only cross the Bay of Danzig in 
calm weather. The two ports are thus complementary rather 
than exclusive; and a commercially young and expanding 
country like Poland may well need both. The main argument, 
however, must always be that the port at the mouth of the 
Vistula must remain available for the country of the Vistula, 
or face ruin. The half-and-half arrangement concluded in 
August 1933, whereby it was agreed that Danzig and Gdynia 
should share the Polish traffic, seems an equitable arrangement, 
if it be observed. But the political and financial uncertainties 
of last summer have certainly helped to divert a further 
proportion of Danzig’s trade to Gdynia. 

The importation of National-Socialism to Danzig has done 
little enough for the trade of that city. A port which has to 
setve as the outlet of another country cannot afford an 
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exaggerated nationalism. A certain tolerant, international 
character, such as the Hansa towns have traditionally 
possessed, is a condition of successful trading. Jewish 
merchants in Warsaw or Cracow, for example, will hardly be 
encouraged to send their goods through a port in which 
anti-Semitism is rampant. As it is, the Nazi Government in 
Danzig is faced with considerable opposition. In the April 
elections they could not poll 60 per cent. of the votes cast, 
in spite of election methods which, in a recent inquiry, have 
not stood too close examination. To-day, in a free election, 
they would certainly poll much fewer. Danzig seems, there- 
fore, notwithstanding its solidly German character, only to 
confirm Dr. Goebbels’ principle that National-Socialism is 
not for export. Its history as a Free State is a tale of the 
disastrous interference of politics with commerce. 

So much for Baltic anxieties. Of the two ports, Danzig 
is by far the larger, more important, and more exclusively 
German. Neither would be of much commercial value for 
Germany. The question which the next few years must 
decide is whether nationalist or commercial considerations 
are to be paramount. But it should be possible to allow either 
port to serve the purpose required by its geographical position 
and yet retain its German character. 

Several other matters besides Danzig were at issue 
between Poland and Germany until Marshal Pilsudski and 
Herr Hitler agreed in January 1934 to make up their quarrel 
and sign a pact of non-aggression. Germany seems well 
content for the present to let her Eastern frontier rest. She 
has other more important aims in Central Europe, and 
both sides have realised how little is to be gained by cam- 
paigns of mutual recrimination. The only losers seem to 
have been the German minority in Poland, now shrunken to 
something under a million, who feel that they have been 
sacrificed to larger political ends. Their grievances are no 
longer aired in the German Press as they were two years ago. 
It is worth while, in passing, to notice the spirit which 
Nazism has produced in this scattered community. There 
are now two factions, besides in Upper Silesia a party of brave 
opposition Catholics with money from nowhere—the ‘ 90 per 
centers’ and the ‘ 110 per centers,’ as they are irreverently 
called by their opponents—each claiming to be the true 
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prophets of Berlin, composed on the one hand of the steadier, 
elder men of experience, who hold remunerative positions, 
and on the other of the more radical younger men who want 
them. The same phenomenon is not unknown in present-day 
Germany, and recurs in several other ‘ Asuslandsdeutsche’ 
communities. 

In Central Europe there is one country whose position 
is different from all others that shelter German minorities. 
Of the principal nationalities of Czechoslovakia, 50 per cent. 
are Czechs, 16 per cent Slovaks, and 23 per cent. Germans. 
The Germans there number nearly 34 millions ; the majority 
live in a solid band on the periphery of Bohemia—that is, 
adjacent to the German frontier. A comparison of the 
linguistic with the political map of Europe reveals at once the 
insecurity of the Czech position—a long ill-balanced cutlet- 
shaped country, completely surrounded at its western and 
broader end by German-speaking peoples. Were Austria one 
day to come under German influence, the strategic position 
of Bohemia would become precarious. And if one thing is 
certain in Europe to-day, it is that Germany has not given up 
interest in Austtia, nor has any intention of doing so. 

It was noticeable that during the past autumn both 
Germany and Poland have been prosecuting campaigns, both 
by Press and wireless, against the treatment of their respective 
minorities in Czechoslovakia—the Poles on account of their 
minority (about 100,000) in Teschen, the Germans on account 
of the * Sudetendeutsche,’ as the Germans of Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia are called. In this apparently fortuitous con- 
junction some have professed to see a kind of burglar’s agree- 
ment. But if that goes too far, it does at least appear to suit 
the policy of both countries that the quarrel with their 
southern neighbour should be kept alive. 
~ In the Czechoslovak elections held in May 1935 a new 
German party, led by Konrad Henlein, scored a triumphant 
success. The ‘ Sudetendeutsche Partei’ had never previously 
fought an election, but in May captured more votes than any 
other party and only one seat less, owing to the unequal 
method of distributing mandates, than the Czech Agrarians. 
A new factor was thereby introduced into Czech politics, for 
whereas formerly one German party could, if need be, always 
be played off against another, Herr Henlein had now suc- 
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ceeded in rallying a good two-thirds of the German electorate 
to his banner. The conditions and background of his success 
were much the same as those of Hitler’s—successful appeal to 
nationalist sentiment, general dissatisfaction with the multi- 
plicity of political parties, which had produced only squab- 
bling and few practical results, and, finally, great distress in 
the industrial areas, which ate so disastrous a feature of the 
German part of Bohemia. A chief and pressing grievance of 
the ‘ Sudetendeutschen’ is that the State does nothing to relieve 
the unemployment in the German areas, which are probably 
harder hit by trade depression than any other part of Europe. 
The incidence of unemployment is there twice as frequent as 
in other parts of Czechoslovakia. For in North Bohemia was 
once concentrated the entire industry of the Habsburg 
Empire ; with the spread of economic nationalism and the 
shrinkage of the home market from 50 odd to 13 millions, 
the whole has become one vast depressed area, in which 
misery and starvation have produced a dangerous degree of 
sullen despair. Henlein’s demands are for an equitable share 
in the administration of the State, At present he claims the 
Germans have in proportion to their numbers 50,000 too 
few ‘ Beamte’ (employees in the State services). His party, 
although the strongest, has not yet been invited to share in 
the government; he also claims cultural autonomy. 

It is clear that Henlein owed much of his success to the 
influence of National-Socialism. Apart from the fact that his 
patty must have absorbed the majority of the two Nazi 
parties, which were dissolved by the Czech Government in 
the same month as that in which his party was founded, jit 
would be strange if some ideas did not filter through from 
Germany. Henlein himself has tried to select the good points 
of National-Socialism while avoiding its extravagances. He 
has adopted in his propaganda much of the Nazi ideology. 
There is much talk of ‘ Volksgemeinschaft, of putting ‘ Volk’ 
before party or individuals, and of preferting public to private 
interest. He professes to be neither anti-Jew nor anti- 
Catholic, nor, of course, totalitarian—no minority can afford 
to be that. His avowed aim is to find a modus vivendi with the 
Czechs, with whom the ‘ Sudetendeutschen’ have shared the 
Bohemian basin—albeit not always peaceably—for a thousand 
years, But the Czechs remain profoundly sceptical. The 
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anxiety in the Czech mind finds a close parallel in that of 
the French. Any attempt to urge an understanding with 
Germans meets in Czechoslovakia, as in France, with the same 
apparently insurmountable barrier of suspicion and mistrust. 
For the Czechs, whether it is ‘ Sudetendeutsch’? or ‘ Reichs- 
deutsch’ makes no essential difference. They believe the 
* Sudetendeutsche Partei’ to be Nazi-inspired and Nazi-aided, 
and will, therefore, have nothing whatever to do with it. 

It is impossible not to feel a certain anxiety at the course 
events may take in Czechoslovakia. The danger is that the 
sympathy for National-Socialism that obviously exists among 
the ‘ Sudetendeutschen’ will not be diminished, but rather 
inflamed, by the Czech policy of non-recognition ; that 
repression will only tend to render it more radical. Now, as 
the Czechs realise well enough themselves, their country 
occupies a key position. Where would lie the sympathies of 
the 34 million Czechoslovak Germans, it is asked, if one day 
Austria lost her independence (of which, after all, a weakened 
Italy is not the best guarantee)? Herr Henlein has times 
without number categorically denied all connexion with 
Germany; but in different circumstances, who can say 
whither the natural sympathies of his supporters might not 
lead them? It is doubtless some such misgivings as these 
that prevents the Czech Government from taking up a positive 
attitude to the German problem within their own frontiers. 
But it is difficult to see what they would stand to lose from 
at least parleying with a party that has never ceased to pro- 
claim iis loyalty to the Czechoslovak State and an anxious 
wish for constructive co-operation with its other nationalities. 
At present there is no basis for co-operation, and that is the 

“wotst possible augury for the future. 

The German minorities of the Danubian countries form 
in no case a large proportion of the population: in Hungary 
7 per cent., in Yugoslavia 4°5 per cent., in Rumania also 
4°5 per cent. Except for the Siebenbiirger Saxons in Tran- 
sylvania, who form a developed and highly educated island 
of German culture by themselves, the majority are peasants 
bound to the soil, and in general prepared to be good citizens 
of any State that will give them a measute of cultural freedom. 
There is never much irredentism among agricultural popu- 
lations. But they are sufficiently numerous to be the means 
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of cultural penetration, and their ré/e will doubtless become 
a more important one as German relations with those 
countries become closer. Germany’s trade with the Danubian 
countries, which are the producers of those essential raw 
materials and foodstuffs which Germany requires, is year by 
year increasing. Hence the importance of the Danube valley 
in German policy. The road thither leads through Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The central fact towards which I have attempted to draw 
attention is that of the cultural development which Germany 
has for some time been encouraging among people of German 
race outside her own frontiers. It is both natural and legiti- 
mate that Germans, wherever they may live and whatever 
their technical citizenship may be, should wish to draw their 
inspiration and direction from the fountain-head. The idea 
is to be found in many of Kipling’s poems and prose writings 
in relation to English-speaking peoples. It is immanent in 
the Zionist movement. Its roots are deep in human hearts. 
The presence of Germans in every country in Central and 
Eastern Europe provides for that fountain-head an exceptional 
opportunity of making its influence felt in almost any corner 
of the Continent and beyond. They have been the means of 
German expansion in the past, and in most countries their 
industry and thoroughness made them welcome guests. Only 
the future can show whether they are to serve as the basis of 
another and a different form of expansion in the future. 


Davip STEPHENS. 
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CHILDREN OF THE SOIL 


CountTRY MARRIAGE IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


By J. S. Corrart 


WE arrived at Langres from Dijon one October evening and 
found a state of some expectancy in the Hétel du Cheval 
Blanc, a small and comfortable little provincial inn. M. le 
patron met us and answered our inquiries and showed us a 
room, but while he was assisting me to garage the car it 
appeared that matters had been removed from the male hands 
and that our respective madames had met and were getting 
down to the essential facts of food and lodging. Thereafter 
monsieur was relegated to his masculine insignificance : 
he was, in fact, left to cool his heels in the outer parts, and 
madame supervised a respectable dinner with marked ability. | 

We soon saw that something was afoot. There was a 
partition across the dining-room, and there were mysterious 
comings and goings, gigglings among the serving maids, and 
an air of anticipation from which even madame was not 
immune. After dinner our curiosity was gratified: a bridal 
party came down the street in procession and filed into the 
inn; they were met and ushered in'by a smiling madame. 
Monsieur continued to sulk unregarded in the outer world ; 
we surmised that he had been too officious earlier in the day 
and was now being shown how well things could be run 
without him. And thus monsieur—poor chap !—fades from 
the story: I found him quite good at guiding a car to the 


e. 

The bride and bridegroom had led the procession in full 
bridal array: they were pale little things, dwarfed by the 
monstrous regiment of kinsfolk, and rather pathetic. This 
could not be said of the relatives: they had obviously come 
to do themselves well this evening. There were two mothers 
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in almost regal splendour, and two fathers trying to create 
the illusion that their share in the matter was not to be over- 
looked: the others were assorted, quite simple folk, one — 
would say, and brought up in rear by an enormous gendarme 
in all the glory of his full-dress uniform, arms, and war 
medals—a notable relation indeed. 

As we drank our coffee on the terrace we could see into 
the kitchen, where an extraordinarily young chef was dealing 
with the banquet with the hand and assurance of a master of 
his craft; and, from what we could see, the marriage feast 
was no light affair: sounds of revelry issued from the dining- 
room, and they were still going strong when we retired to 
bed. Then the proceedings began to warm up; judging by 
the applause, there were after-dinner speakers, weighty but 
light of heart. Some time later on I was awakened by music, 

‘which, by its volume of sound, we surmised came from 
the town band: it was probably some hours later that we 
realised that it was from a gramophone of super-volume. 
We discovered this from the uproarious hilarity when the 
needle stuck at one spot on a record: this record became a 
favourite, and it was put on again and again throughout the 
night, scoring an unqualified triumph each time. Sleep was 
by now out of the question, so we settled ourselves down to 
get what entertainment was going ; that, as I have indicated, 
was considerable. 

Sometime after midnight the bride and bridegroom were 
escorted to their home by their younger supporters. They 
had a hilarious send off, and we could hear the shouts of their 
attendants as they wended their way through the streets. 
Poor little bride and bridegroom! But one day they will 
get their own back. Their departure tuned up the party to 
concert pitch: the mirth became fast and furious, and the 
favourite record was played almost continuously to deafening 
applause. I think it was about 4 o’clock when this happy 
gathering dispersed. 

In noting how well such trugal people as the French rise 
to occasions even though their circumstances be humble, 
how they have the means to do it, and how they regard the 
eatly and successful marriage of their children as one of the 
first duties of parents, one wonders how their customs com- 
pare with corresponding English people. One can remember, 
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when one lived among the common people in the war, that 
however hard they worked on their holdings or about their 
business in towns, however simple their dwellings, they 
always seemed to be equipped for greater things ; how well 
dressed they were when they turned out to Mass; how 
smart the girls and women were whenever one passed through 
a French town on a Sunday; how marriages, funerals, or 
other of the great things of life were undertaken on a com- 
prehensive scale, or, in lesser things, how one was always sure 
of a clean bed in a French billet. And there were not wanting 
those who said that comparison would go ill with a corre- 
sponding home in England or Scotland. 

I have just been to a wedding here—that is, in a remote 
Norfolk village—and if there is anything more remote in a 
country that professes and calls itself civilised, I have yet to 
know it. And whereas I can only speak of the wedding at 
Langres as a spectator, however friendly and interested, I can 
vouch for my English facts in every particular. The wedding 
reception was held at the bride’s home, a small farm a little 
above the small-holding type. The bride herself, with the 
bridegroom near by, met the guests as they arrived in driblets 
from the church: she was radiant in her bridal dress and 
veil, tall and vivacious, very happy and charming. The 
bridegroom was more subdued and self-conscious, but he 
was a good-looking young man, well set up and dressed, and 
more slim than one would expect in a farm worker. Hired 
cars conveyed the bride and bridegroom, the two brides- 
maids, and the parents ; the rest walked. When the guests had 
assembled they were seated in two rooms : the bride directed 
the arranging and served out the food; her mother poured 
out tea for everybody ; her stepfather was busy for the time 
being attending to his stock. The tables were adequately 
set out with flowers, plates, knives and forks: there was a 
two-tier bridecake, which might have graced any wedding 
feast, made by a baker in an adjoining village. The tables 
were plentifully set with loaded plates of home-made bread 
rolls, sausage rolls, mince pies, and all varieties of cakes— 
all made by the bride on the previous day. The company 
ate cold salt beef and pickles, also cooked at home; it was 


Then the bride proceeded to cut the cake; she was 
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generous with it, though perhaps more generous to special 
friends. The ‘ best man’ had retired behind the scenes and 
proceeded to hand round glasses of port to everybody : 
he was no orator in proposing their health ; this, however, 
did not restrain the company from doing honour to the 
bride and bridegroom. The port, also, was good. 

It was now dark, but lamps had been lighted before the 
proceedings began ; indeed, it was one of the features of the 
evening that things went without hitch of any kind. The 
best man had disappeared again (at this stage he was much 
too busy a man to pay much attention to the bridesmaids— 
he dealt with that matter adequately at his leisure), and his 
ptesence was next felt by the explosion of sundry fireworks 
outside the house: his married sisters looked at each other 
pityingly. Meanwhile, the bride was busy cutting up her 
cake and wrapping up portions in clean tissue paper (ready to 
her hand in the necessary quantity) and handing it out to 
relatives who were present to give to those who were not. 
The bridegroom remarked that that was saving postage, but 
she was prepared even for that: she produced a box con- 
taining little bridecake boxes, each with its card printed in 
silver (printed in the local town), with all particulars given in 
proper form. Throughout the meal, as well as being viva- 
cious, she was a most charming hostess, being exceedingly 
considerate and nice to everybody. 

The best man next appeared (after the tables had been 
cleared by the bride’s mother and helpers in the company) 
laden with trays of ale, stout, port, and lemonade ; though 
by rank and profession a gardener, he had a way of dealing 
with drinks which drew admiring comment. Meanwhile, the 
bridesmaids had changed their dresses (probably in order 
to help to wash up); but the bride was loth to doff hers, 
as well she might, for she was a beautiful bride and was 
not unconscious of the fact. She went at last, assisted by 
her maids; but only to reappear in another frock, for the 
night was yet young. 

The company sat round in gratified content ; and pre- 
sently a man with an accordion arrived, and there was 
dancing among the younger ones in a back kitchen (the bride- 
groom did not dance—he preferred sawing, the bride ex- 


plained) ; but the bride kept things going, and the oo man 
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was having a wonderful time as butler in the dairy. The 
dancing was mingled with a few songs. I drove the bride 
and a few of her husband’s relations over to see her new 
home. With such entertainment the evening passed, stimu- 
lated by friendly chat, food and drink. We left at about 
9 o’clock, but the proceedings continued in great harmony 
till midnight. 

Now for figures and facts. The bridegroom is twenty- 
three years old. His father was a farm labourer, but he had a 
bad illness at about the time he was due for the old-age 
pension, and his family persuaded him to stop work. The 
father and mother have a family of ten—six daughters and 
four sons : all the girls are well married to suitable husbands ; 


but this is the first son to leave home. The eldest son is a 
farm labourer—he was wounded in the war, being the only 
one old enough to go ; the next, the best man, is our gardener 
and attends to the fruit orchards. My wife has a poultry 
farm; the bridegroom is the poultryman. The youngest 
son drives a grocet’s cart (horse—there still are such things 
here) on a house-to-house round: he started that when he 
left school, age fourteen, and, being now about eighteen, he 
is an established and rising man about the countryside. The 
wage of the agricultural labourer is 315. 6d. per week, or 355. 
for teamsmen and yardmen: before and during the first 
part of the wat, when the patents were bringing up this 
family, the wage was about 14s. Yet they were all decently 
brought up with good health, and as a family ate justly 
regarded as good workers. 

The bride has just had her twenty-first birthday. She left 
school when fourteen yeats old and became our maid, and 
continued to be for four years, when both parties thought a 
change would do good: she then went as cook to a house 
in one of the coast towns. She is a clever and intelligent girl, 
as may have been surmised, and an excellent cook : I bore her 
loss with deep sorrow. Her father was killed in the war and 
she was his only child: her mother remattied a small farmer 
and has thtee more children. The bride is on excellent terms 
with her stepfather. 

Now this young couple, starting with only their own 
courage and hard work, have been able to marry and set 
themselves up in very good comfort at the ages of twenty- 
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three and twenty-one. The bridegroom is a young man of 
intelligence and character, which should act as an excellent 


complement to the ability and vitality of his bride. He, 
however, owing to no fault of his own, has not been in con- 
tinuous work since leaving school, but he never ‘ went on 
the roads”: his savings are, then, the more noteworthy. 
A couple of years’ work among poultry has led to his being 
put in charge of the concern and given a bungalow consisting 
of sitting-room, kitchen, and two bedrooms: hence the 
wedding. He gets gos. per week, less 35. 6d. rent, which is 
the local rent for a labourer’s cottage with garden; the 
council houses are 45. 6d. or 55. per week, but they ate larger. 
We calculate that they have spent quite £50 on furnishing ; 
and we also surmise that the bride provided much of the 
wedding feast. 

Their house is very well furnished, and anyone might live 
in it who did not mind economy of space. An enterprising 
firm of house furnishers in Norwich, 20 miles away, supplies 
a private car to take would-be purchasers to and from theit 
shop. In writing this one can almost hear the chorus of 
critics: ‘Hire-purchase; buying beyond their means ; 
bribed by the car to buy what they don’t want ; slick salesmen 
taking advantage of rustics!’ The facts are that they paid 
cash down for everything they bought, and that, including 
every item of outlay they have had, they have by no means 
exhausted their bank balances: they both have had savings 
bank accounts since commencing work. And as for the 
furniture, they had a day’s shopping together, which the 
bridegroom found exhausting—-so, I gather, did the salesmen. 
The bride knew exactly what she wanted and what she was 
going to pay for it: to cite one instance, she made them turn 
out every carpet in the shop (the bridegroom reckoned it at 
seventy), as the flashy ‘ modern’ designs were not what she 
wanted at all, and finally an Axminster had to be made 
specially for the size of the room, And, even at that, the 
wretched shop did not get the whole order; they could 
produce nothing up to standard for the small bedroom, and 
its furniture was bought elsewhere. 

The account of the wedding day may have given the 
impression, possibly, of a charming but also of rather an 
extravagant girl. The later narrative may have corrected this 
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impression, but have given birth to a doubt as to whether 
such a paragon would not be more at home furnishing the 
mansions of the blessed than a house on this green earth. 
That doubt also may be removed: when she is not being a 
perfect angel, she is quite capable of acting as a complete 
little devil! For example, she was seriously late in arriving 
at church—it was something about not being able to get her 
veil right ; but she explained that she knew they could not 
get on till she got there, though this entailed keeping the 
rector waiting, not to speak of a church full of villagers, who 
would talk; and she has never been without her critics, 
whom she can repay in their own coin. In fact, she has the 
imperfections which go towards making a daughter of Eve 
—a creature more dear to mortal man while on earth than are 
the holy angels who neither marry nor are given in marriage. 
. Ido not contend that this is typical of a country wedding 
~—many, indeed, fall short of it abysmally ; but it has been 
achieved, and, as I stated earlier, I can vouch for every fact 
I have adduced. Contrasted with the wedding at Langres, it 
evokes several comparisons—most of all, perhaps, in the 
relative positions of the parents and the young couple. In 
France the parents were supreme ; in England they were in 
the background. I cannot say whether the match originated 
with the French parents or their children: here it was 
arranged from first to last by the bride and bridegroom them- 
selves ; and they had been ‘ walking out’ for years before the 
wedding. One’s knowledge of provincial France leads one 
to suppose that the establishment of the bride and bridegroom 
was carried out and paid for by the parents, in such pro- 
portions as were negotiated by the respective mothers: in 
England it was jointly found by the hard work and savings 
of the young people themselves, for, despite her lively and 
happy disposition, the bride was willing to forego picture- 
houses, village dances and the like, for the purpose she has 
now achieved. Their house was further embellished by 
presents from relatives and friends, and the wedding party 
was a generous and wholly delightful acknowledgment from 
the bride. The dinner at Langres was a more elaborate and 
costly meal—that, at least, we could see. But there the 
difference in the customs of the countries comes in: it is not 
the practice in England to dine out at the inn of the small 
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town or village (and this is the reason why English hotels 
cannot, and never will till things change, approach anywhere 
neat the Continental standard) ; but in this remote and tiny 
village, of about 120 people, we were well and hospitably 
entertained and passed a happy evening in great concord and 
good fellowship. 

Nor do the conclusions stop here. These two young 
people left school when they were fourteen; they are both 
intelligent. Since being put in charge of the poultry farm the 
bridegroom has shown marked ability in controlling the 
two boys under him and arranging the work of the place. 
Previous staffs of trained poultrywomen (girls from agricul- 
tural colleges) have been tried and found wanting, either 
in economy, ability, the desire to work, or the amount of 
supervision and work required of the mistress: this young 
man has taken the entire affair on his shoulders and gets it 
done efficiently and without friction. He is a handyman with 
tools and repairs ; he has quickly picked up the more technical 
work, and is reliable in that as well as in getting through with 
the routine tasks. 

The bride was a clever girl at school, and always a leader 
in her class: had she wanted to, she would have had little 
difficulty in winning a secondary school scholarship. This, 
in the present system of education—which, in so far as it 
affects the ordinary council schools, seems only designed to 
supply recruits for itself—would probably mean that she 
would become a certificated or an uncertificated teacher. 
This would imply that for three years she would be earning 
nothing ; her pay as a pupil teacher, if she chose that course, 
would be swallowed up in travelling, lodging, or clothes. 
Even supposing she had secured a grant as a war pensioner, 
her earning capacity would not commence till this time was 
over. As it was, at the age of seventeen she was earning {30a 
year, over and above her board and lodging, and she had been 
earning and saving for three years. Had she pursued a school 
career she would eventually have greater earning power, and 
possibly larger prospects : in doing so she would join that in- 
determinate and not altogether established class who do not fit 
in too well with the life of the countryside, having more or less 
left their own people without being identified with any others. 


Scholastic preferment might have taken her to the towns, 
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though this is extremely doubtful, for the call of the country 
is strong, and she would not lightly break family ties; but 
the possibility of it raises the whole question. of the black- 
coated worker as against the farm labourer. ~Under the 
Agricultural Wages Act a boy of fourteen receives 10s. 6d. 
per week, which rises rapidly by annual increments till at the 
age of twenty-one he is in receipt of a man’s full wage: that 
wage may be adequate or inadequate (according to the size 
of his family), but it sets the standard of life of the country. 


A young man in regular work therefore has the recognised 
full income by the time he reaches man’s estate; 155. per 


week is the commonly recognised scale of payment for board 
and lodging for a man. The young labourer is thus very 
much better situated than his opposite number among the 
black-coated workers : he has a very good surplus of income 
over necessary expenditure if he is living at home, and he can 
marry whenever he has saved enough for furniture and can 
get a house. Few clerks are in a corresponding position for 
another ten years: they have expenses in clothes, travelling, 
and the continuous calls of living ina town, which do not hit 
the countryman. The townsman’s salary may become higher, 
but his expenses also soar, and there is disparity, instead of 
uniformity, in the citcumstances of the people with whom he 
comes in contact. These conditions seem to point to the 
sound good sense with which our bride and bridegroom have 
ordered their life. 

Is more education, therefore, going to do any real good to 
the rural districts ? Is it really going to get down to * some 
heart pregnant with celestial fire ’ and ‘ unroll the ample page 
of knowledge to their eyes,’ or is it going to turn out hordes 
of half-baked black-coatees going about canvassing things 
people do not want to buy, or spending their lives adding up 
other people’s money ? In the country, with the exception of 
the small percentage of scholarship winners, the wish of the 
children, and of their parents, is to get out and start earning 
money as soon as possible. Where there are brilliant children 
who would benefit by higher education the present system of 
scholarships might well be extended, so that parents who 
cannot afford to board their children in a town where there is 
a secondary school, or send them to a university, might have 
these expenses met: that is a development which has the 
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support of all who have the cause of education at heart, as 
opposed to those who would mix it up with politics and use 
it for a possible palliative for unemployment. But where the 
children lack either the wish or the brains to profit by it, what 
will they gain by spending two more years in school ? Is the 
usefulness of the low-grade clerk or other such type, which 
this extension might encourage, to be compared to the value 
to the country of the sturdy farm labourer ? , 

I can imagine no sounder stock for the good of the 
country than that of our bridegroom’s parents. They have 
spent a life in honourable toil ; they have raised ten children 
who are carrying on their tradition, without cost to the rates 
ot the health services. Our bride and bridegroom have not 
only established themselves in early life in comfort, but they 
have been able to do so with all the é/an and ceremony of an 
‘occasion’: their party was the bounty and hospitality of a 
gracious hostess, for which the bride and her mother had set 
to and worked for her guests. Even her wedding dress, which 
to my inexpert eyes would have done for any but the most 
fashionable bride, had been bought judiciously some months 
before, with an eye to dyeing it for future use after the cere- 
mony ; the other dress she changed into she had worn two 
years before as a bridesmaid to one of her sisters-in-law. One 
learns all these pleasant details when one has secured the gift 
of the heritage of friends among one’s neighbours. 

But enough of figures and conclusions. The pleasure of 
it all remains—the beauty and radiance of the bride, the quiet 
happiness of her husband and his pride in his new-made wife, 
the dignified content of the parents, and the complete harmony 
and accord of all the guests. 

The French wedding guests escorted the bridal pair to 
their home with much hilarity ; the English party broke up 
at the parent’s house. Then, the wedding ended, the guests 
gone, husband and wife walked quietly down the winding 
lanes to their new home. There had been cars to collect and 
transport the guests and for themselves to go to the cere- 
mony : it is touching to think that, having given so generously 
of their best; there was now no more’need of fuss for their 
own departure—to face together the’ battles of life with the 
courage and gallantry with which they had begun. 


J. S. Coxrarr. 
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CONCERNING BOOKS 


NEVER were there so many people in the world who can 
read English: never were more books worth reading pub- 
lished every month of the year. Publishers may reasonably 
complain that they are liable to prosecution at the discretion 
of any chief constable, and, on grounds of obscenity, to 
conviction at the whim of any magistrate in England or 
Wales, for sponsoring a book dealing with subjects which 
convention regards as legitimate on the stage, or in the 
cinema, but improper in book form. It is common ground 
in legal circles that the law of libel as it affects the publishers 
of books and newspapers affords them insufficient protection, 
Yet the fact remains that English is pre-eminently a free 
tongue, Great Britain a free country, and publishing a free 
trade which, though it has its own problems, has not yet been 
subjected to those processes of rationalisation and amalgama- 
tion of which Mr. Harold Macmillan is, in the House of 
Commons, the leading exponent. The output of books from 
our publishing houses is not the least of national assets. Are 
we making the most of it? The library committees of clubs 
and institutions, schools and colleges, steamships and com- 
mercial houses can do much to give sinews to the bones of 
freedom, which never more greatly needed strengthening, by 
purchasing and encouraging the reading at home and abroad 
of books which show those forces at work. As neither the 
season nor the weather were such as to encourage ‘ Walks 
and Talks’ (which I hope to resume in February), I have 
spent my leisure time at home with books. The first few 
which have newly found their way to places of honour on my 
shelves are : 


This Torch of Freedom: Speeches and Addresses by the 
Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1935, 125. 6d.). Ten years ago Mr. Baldwin published his 
first collection of speeches On England: two years later 
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followed. Our Inheritance. This volume, published in a form 
and at a price which must preclude a large circulation, follows 
precedent in containing, with two exceptions, which will be 
referred to later, no political speeches. Each item in the 
collection is self-contained, was addressed to audiences as 
various as they were doubtless appreciative, and contains 
material for half a dozen good sermons. Students of Mr. 
Baldwin’s speeches will find here little repetition of the 
thoughts, still less of phrases, which are embedded in his 
earlier collected addresses ; there is nothing inconsistent with 
what has gone before, and little that is new. That is not a 
criticism of the book. No one is better able than Mr. Baldwin 
to delight an audience, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, ‘ by only 
diversifying the surface of knowledge, and luting the mind 
by a new appearance to a second view of those beauties which 
it had passed over inattentively before.’ He is speaking of 
ideals, never realised but always being realised, and of men 
and things of permanent value. Steeped in the spirit of which 
he is the leading exponent, he discusses one aspect after 
another of our daily life in phrases—often witty, sometimes 
profound, never unworthy—which can be remembered with 
pleasure and quoted with effect. 

But there is little indication that Mr. Baldwin desires 
action on the lines of his own thoughts. Six years ago, in a 
speech here reprinted in order to remind the public of his 
outlook, he observed that certain constructive proposals for 
the improvement of parliamentary procedure were ‘ impor- 
tant, and of some urgency.’ But nothing has been done. ‘ It 
is not the function of any Department or Minister,’ he adds, 
complacently, ‘to examine how far the laws have fulfilled 
the promises of their sponsors.’ ‘I am assured,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘that there is need to examine the effects of the 
provision of social services. I am told that there is at least 
reason to question 

(a2) Whether the expansion of protective services . . . is encouraging 
inertia. 

(¥) Whether the constructive services are being developed along 
lines which encourage to the full variety, initiative, and self-exertion. 


(a) Whether the sense of corporate responsibility ... is being 
fostered by the expansion of social services.’ 


But there has been no such inquiry. 
Voi. CXIX—No. 708 x* 
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This is one ‘ political’ speech ; there is yet another, and 
it is not that addressed to the Junior Imperial League, but to 
the Peace Society. It was perfectly attuned to the mind of 
the daily Press and of a majority of its readers at the moment 
when, on October 31 last, it was uttered. It was not a party 
speech, but it was political rather than philosophic. ‘ Shall 
we,’ he asks, ‘ attempt to solve differences between nations 
by the way of law that we all adopt as a matter of course for 
our private differences?’ But he does not ask the next 
question that arises, ‘if so, by what law?’ Can a majority 
verdict of national delegates be regarded as having the force 
of law ? Sir Samuel Hoare in December last was acting not 
only as Foreign Secretary, but as the authorised agent of the 
Committee of Eighteen, on behalf of the Council of Fifty, 
duly empowered, with M. Laval, to seek the road to peace. 
He was compelled to resign, as was the Canadian delegate a 
few weeks earlier, by public outcry in his own country before 
he had reported to the Committee for whom he was acting. 
What is the future of a jury whose members may be thus 
removed, or ‘instructed’? To ask this question is not to 
answer it, but it should be asked. Was the 8-7 verdict of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice against the 
Anschluss a wholly judicial or a partly political decision ? 

Mr. Baldwin deals with Collective Security, observing 
that ‘upon another occasion I have expressed my thoughts 
upon this policy in fiery language not my own. And I do not 
withdraw.’ That is, indeed, a cryptic utterance. ‘It is the 
history of mankind that if our aspirations are to be made 
effective they must be embodied in a Church, in an Order, 
in a Parliamentary Assembly.’ Surely Mr. Baldwin here 
assumes what he seeks to prove. Is the League of Nations 
any of these things ? 

He speaks with approval of the frequent meetings of 
representatives of the Powers to discuss business of all kinds 
and to reach agreements. Yet in the House of Commons on 
December 19 he appeared to deprecate the growing practice 
of personal discussion, culminating in ‘ conclusions ’ between 
Foreign Ministers. 

He protests that ‘the League is living: it also gains 
adherents: that is a sign of growth. Not long ago it was 
strengthened by the advent of the U.S.S.R.’ Here again the 
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Prime Minister is assuming the truth of a proposition that 
many people would like to see argued. If real agreement is 
to be reached by men or by nations upon a matter of import- 
ance, surely there must be some ground common to all. 
What common ground can there be between the bitterly 
opposed philosophies of the Comintern and Christianity, 
between the outlook of the Germany of Hitler and of modern 
Japan or China, the passionate desire for isolation of the 
American people and the pathetic desire for security of the 
smaller Powers, grouped like frightened sheep at the sight 
of a wild beast? Is not the foothold of the League, in his 
own phrase, too slippery ? 

It was a great speech, noble in language, worthy of the 
moment, in its frank admission that ‘we have gone too far 
alone, and must try to bring others along with us.’ But it 
avoided more issues than it faced. 

Immanuel Kant in his essay of 1795 on Perpetual Peace 
suggests the insertion of a secret stipulation in all treaties 
that ‘The opinions of philosophers, with regard to the 
possibility of a Public Peace, shall be taken into consideration 
by States armed for War.’ This, he said, must be a secret 
clause, for to ask advice from philosophers might endanger 
the reputation of statesmen, to whom must be attributed all 
wisdom. In Britain to-day this clause is unnecessary, for, as 
this book shows, we have as our leader a statesman who is 
also a philosopher. 


The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs (Smith and Hesel- 
tine, the Clarendon Press, 215.). Here, at last, is a fitting 
companion to the Oxford English Dictionary—a Dictionary of 
National Biography, of figures of native speech, many of 
which have an ancestry as well-attested as that of any family 
in the land. 

It is the pious work over a period of twenty-five years of 
Mr. W. G. Smith ; and it is assured of a life as long as that of 
its companions of honour, those great Clarendon classics, the 
O.E.D. and D.N.B., which the piety and scholarship of many 
generations have with much painful labour bequeathed to us. 
Here are the title-deeds of our common fields of thought, and 
the quintessence of wisdom of common men throughout the 
ages. It is not a Dictionary of Quotations, though the earliest 
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written ot printed record of each saying is recorded : it does 
not record the vast number of sayings from Holy Writ which 
have become so embedded in our thought and speech that 
their origin is often forgotten, nor does it include quotations 
from Shakespeare, often used to-day with meanings other 
than those first intended. Mr. Smith has successfully resisted 
the temptations to include such in his collection, and it is well 
that he has done so, for we all have our pet quotations, and 
it would have become too bulky for use. 

To Mrs. J. E. Heseltine has fallen the task of revision ; 
she has prepared an index which, so far as I have tested it, is 
impeccable and a work of art in itself. Her Introduction is 
worthy of the book. It cannot wholly replace the specialised 
works upon which it has been founded, such as Apperson’s 
English Proverbs, Skeat’s Early English Proverbs, ‘Tilley’s 
Elizabethan Proverb Lore, and Proverb Literature by Bonser and 
Stephens. But it will henceforth be as indispensable as the 
Oxford English Dictionary itself, and, like that glorious 
achievement of English scholarship, may some day require a 
supplement. 

All good men who love to browse in their scanty leisure 
in the ‘rich battlegrounds’ (Henry VIII.’s paraphrase of 
‘green pastures’ in Ps. xxiii.) of early literature should be 
ready to send to Mrs. Heseltine genuine and authenticated 
addenda to her collection. The editor of this Review will be 
prepared for the next six months to print a selection of such 
as are sent to him, preferably on postcards, fully attested with 
the title of the work in which they appear. He will pay a fee 
of 55. for each item printed. For example : 


(Smith.) Use makes (maketh) mastery. 
1519. Horman’s Vulgaria, p. 343. Use maketh 
maistry. 
Truth will out. 
1519. Horman’s Vulgaria, p. 307. The truth will 
appere in processe of tyme. 
(Smith.) God sends meat and the devil sends cooks. 
Hollyband. The French Schoolemaister (1569 (?)). 
(Reprinted as The Elizabethan Home, 1925, p. 40.) 
God sendeth us meate, and the Devill cookes. 


Such works of reference are becoming daily more popular 
as their value is recognised: they will help us not only to 
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solve The Times ctoss-wotd puzzle, but to face the puzzles of 
the times in the knowledge that our ancestors faced theirs in 
their day, wittily and boldly. 


Cheerful Giver. The Life of Harold Williams, by his wife, with a 
preface by Sir Samuel Hoare (Peter Davies, 1936, 105. 6d.). Harold 
Williams was a journalist whose interest lay in foreign affairs, who 
added genius to linguistic gifts. His home was in New Zealand ; 
his father a Wesleyan Minister and later editor of the Methodist 
Times; his mother was of West Country yeoman stock. His 
Russian-born wife, who has written this book in a style wotthy of 
her husband, was herself a brilliant figure in intellectual post-war 
Russia. 

The Manchester Guardian, the Morning Post, the Daily Chronicle, 
and The Times each in turn had the honour of numbering him 
among their foreign correspondents ; the greatest diplomatists and 
Foreign Ministers communicated with mutual confidence to him 
far more than he ever published. At the end of the last century, as 
to-day, the fight against social injustice inspired many of the best 
younger man in Russia, Spain, England, Germany and Italy. Harold 
Williams entered the Methodist ministry in New Zealand on proba- 
tion at the age of twenty, depriving himself of food to buy books— 
Tolstoy, Wallace, Ruskin, and Henry George. He was in advance 
of his day, and with his probation his ministry came to an end. 

He migrated to Europe to study in Germany in great poverty, 
feeling ‘ very fortunate in being able to exist here at all. If life is a 
battle, every stage of a battle may be a victory.’ Twenty years later 
he was at the height of his great influence as Foreign Editor of The 
Times ; twenty-five years later he wrote to his wife : 


Christ is Risen, my dear. I feel it, though I cannot explain it, 
trampling down death by death—so all becomes less terrible, less hard 
to bear. 


He died in November 1928, fortified by the sacraments of the 
Russian Church, leaving the world richer for his short life. In the 
words of Sir Samuel Hoare’s discerning introductory note, ‘ He 
was among the first of our intellectuals to penetrate the falsities of 
a new creed, and to see that oppression, even though it be painted 
by propaganda and strengthened by overpowering force, . . . is 
nothing more than the old despotism mechanized for modern use.’ 

This is a book to be given as a prize to young men and women : 
here they will find inspiration, and wisdom ; history in the making 
and the world at work. Harold Williams never lived in a cloister, 
His wife, who was also his colleague, has done justice to him and 
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to a great figure in English journalism, and a tragic phase in the 
declension of Europe. The moral of the book is to be found in het 
husband’s own words : 


One has to struggle continually. The most painful thing of all is 
when it comes our way into our own lives; but then, too, we must 
struggle with the same faith. There are forces around us. Our life, our 


hope and our light are in them. Man is not powerless in this mysterious 
universe. 


Albert of Belgium: Defender of Right, by Emile Cammaerts, 
C.B.E., LL.D. (Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 21s. net). This is 
much more than the biography of one of several sovereigns who, 
in the twentieth century, proved to the world that, whether in peace 
or in war, a monarch can lead and inspire a democratic people far 
more effectively than a president, giving continuity to national 
ideals, and shape and expression to aspirations common to all poli- 
tical parties. It is much more than the affectionate tribute to his 
sovereign of a great literary figure, a brilliant writer in two lan- 
guages. Much is passed over that the late King Albert’s subjects 
would have lovingly dwelt on: much is omitted of which we in 
this country, to whom he was the glorified personification of his 
countrymen, would have gladly heard more—for he was a great 
figure among the troops in Flanders. M. Cammaerts has written 
an important historical work round a great historical figure— 
historical because, again and again during his reign, his attitude was 
not less decisive in shaping his country’s fortunes because it was 
exercised constitutionally. 

This book should be in every school library, for it shows, as no 
work that I have read has shown, not ‘ the realities? of war, but 
the indirect consequences upon a helpless nation. M. Cammaerts 
cites the aged Burgomaster’s reply to the threats of a German 
officer: ‘ You have the power, sir. You can imprison me, con- 
demn me, rob me, shoot me, but I have the right to demand that 
you should do it politely.”, The words will be remembered longer 
and convey more than the most eloquent phrases. M. Cammaerts 
emphasises in almost every chapter the moral aspects of the prob- 
lems with which the King dealt, and shows, by many quotations, 
that he never allowed himself to fall below the level of events. His 
Cabinet was bound to take short views, to reach day-to-day deci- 
sions ; but he never forgot the concomitant need for long views. 
The time has not yet come when King Albert’s share in promoting 
long-term policies of appeasement with her neighbours can be 
assessed. That it was important has been shown by Mr. Christo- 
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King Albert was a very practical man—serious in his studies, 
thorough in his reading, happy in domestic life. With the bearing 
and figure of a soldier he combined a deep religious temperament ; 
his life-long friend, Cardinal Mercier, did not exaggerate when he 
said in 1919 that ‘ After God, Albert, King of the Belgians, is the 
author of the great moral victory which is being proclaimed 
throughout the world.’ This aspect of his life is handled with 
sincerity and feeling by M. Cammaerts, and the tragedy of his death, 
even at this distance of time, cannot be read without emotion. One 
criticism alone may perhaps be made: it was not necessary for the 
author of this book to emphasise, on p. 494, that his hero’s death was 
accidental, nor to reproduce the official denial by Sir John Simon 
regretting ‘the pain and indignation that was caused throughout 
Belgium by the unfounded and irresponsible statement made by 
Colonel G. S. Hutchinson [in certain newspapers] to the effect that 
the late King of the Belgians was murdered.’ But the fact that he 
does so is a warning to us. Wild words in Fleet Street may do 
lasting harm to our good name abroad. A free Press has responsi- 
bilities. 


(1) Gustav Stresemann: His Diaries, Letters and Papers, edited 
and translated by Eric Sutton (Macmillan, vol. i., 1935, 255.). 


(2) Frustration ; or Stresemann’s Race with Death, by Antonina 
Vallentin (Constable & Co., 55.). 


These books should be read, and kept on the shelf together. 
Frau Vallentin was an intimate friend of the Stresemann family : 
she has written a vivid, incisive account of a gifted personality, 
seen at close quarters, sometimes en pantoufles, sometimes with the 
mantle of authority, not hanging heavily on his shoulders, but bearing 
him up, and giving him moral strength to bear the heaviest burdens 
that a statesman may be called upon to shoulder—obloquy, suspi- 
cion and failure. Her portrait is of Gustav the man: Mr. Sutton’s 
book is the record of Herr Stresemann the Chancellor, and of Herr 
Stresemann the Foreign Minister as revealed by his diaries, letters 
and papers. The documentation is not, of course, complete, but it 
is essential to a right understanding of Europe in 1936. The folly 
of the occupation of the Ruhr, and the supine part played by Great 
Britain, is made clear by a reference to Reuter’s inspired despatch of 
August 7, 1923 : 

London Government circles were glad to observe the Chancellor’s 
statement that Germany expected nothing from England. It was quite 
erroneous to assume that England was anxious to help Germany out of 
troubles she had brought upon herself. The new English note was a 
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last attempt to co-operate in the reconstruction of Europe. If it met 
with no success, the entire Cabinet had decided to withdraw from the 
affairs of Europe. 

Let us hope that in 1936 this attitude of mind will find no echo in 
Whitehall, though the temptation must always be strong. 

Mr. Sutton’s translation is excellent: his own brief notes are 
always to the point and always illustrative as well as illuminating. 
He has divided the first volume into five parts: (1) ‘ The Invasion 
of the Ruhr’; (2) ‘ The Hundred Days as Chancellor’; (3) ‘ The 
Way to a World Policy’ ; (4) ‘ Ideals’ ; and (5) ‘ New Aims.’ The 
first part speaks for itself and tells us little that is new, except, per- 
haps, as to Herr Stresemann’s share in combating the disastrous 
consequence—the destruction of the middle class. The second 
section will be of great personal interest to those who study the 
influence of individuals upon policy—and it was never greater—and 
who wonder why Germany has no use for a League of Nations, or 
anything like it. The third section includes much new material on 
the question of Reparations, and the Conferences in London in 
1924 in which Mr. MacDonald, as Prime Minister, and Mr. (now 
Lord) Snowden, as Chancellor, with M. Herriot, representing 
France, took leading parts, the last named being always under 
political pressure from ‘the menacing figure’ of M. Loucheur. 
The Press were another menace ; ‘ if,’ remarks Mr. MacDonald, 
‘they get to know of the state of affairs, they will endanger the 
whole issue of the Conference.’ 

Sanctions in the Ruhr had been tried, and had given results, but 
not those expected or desired. Herriot, the peace-maker, had no 
more support from his countrymen than had Sir Samuel Hoare a 
few months ago. 

Space forbids a reference to the other sections, which are of 
great interest. No student of current events should fail to study the 
whole work, for it suggests, on almost every page, parallels to 
current, and not less catastrophic, events. 


A History of Clifton College, 1860-1934, by O. F. Christie 
(Arrowsmith, ros. 6d.). The actual history of this comparatively 
modern school began in 1862. Dr. Temple had been five years at 
Rugby when he was asked to recommend a suitable man to take 
charge of sixty or seventy boys at Clifton, where a group of leading 
citizens of Bristol had formed a company to finance the new venture. 
There were then at Rugby three remarkable young assistant-masters 
—Mr. J. Percival, the Rev. Charles Evans, and my father, James M. 
Wilson. Mr. Evans was appointed, but withdrew a few weeks later 
when offered his old school at Birmingham. The governors applied 
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again to Dr. Temple, who recommended Percival, who thus became 
the first headmaster. Seventeen years later James Wilson suc- 
ceeded him, and remained till 1890. Clifton College was thus for 
twenty-eight years watered and tended by the spirit of Rugby. 

In 1842, when Dr. Thomas Arnold died, at forty-eight, Rugby, 
with over 400 boys, was at the zenith of its fame. Eton was under 
500, Harrow had fallen to 69, Winchester had 200, and had a 
reputation for roughness 1; Shrewsbury was well spoken of. Two 
hundred boys ‘ met in the old hall of the Seymours on the banks 
of the Kennet,’ but the Rev. Charles Plater’s plan for a new school 
at Marlborough for the sons of clergymen was based on too 
economical a system, and a financial crisis nearly closed its doors in 
1854. Having weathered the storm, it did valuable pioneer work 
in forming a Modern side which was imitated at Clifton. Chelten- 
ham was founded also in the Arnold tradition in 1841. The school 
then had twenty-seven masters, under the Rev. H. A. James, and 
was the friendly rival of Clifton, Wellington, and Shrewsbury. 

Dr. Arnold—a Winchester scholar, a scholar of Corpus, Oxford, 
and Fellow of Oriel—was appointed to Rugby, at the age of thirty- 
two, from the country vicarage at Laleham, where in 1827 he was 
writing his History of Rome. He was aware of modern requirements, 
encouraged games, and inculcated sixth-form responsibility. His 
public utterances were not popular, especially those on Church 
reform, but his fame spread until it became almost legendary. His 
memory has been kept green by Tom Brown’s Schooldays, published 
anonymously in 1857. The author was Thomas Hughes, Oxford 
stroke and cricket Blue, afterwards a county court judge, dying in 
1896: his daughter is still living amongst us, with memory and 
spirits unimpaired. 

In seventeen years Dr. Percival made Clifton one of the great 
public schools. His Life has been written by Archbishop Temple, 
and an excellent account of his astonishing progress is contained 
in A History of Clifton College now before us. It fills seventy-six 
of its pages. The succeeding headmasters are treated in due course : 
Mr. Wilson, 1879-90; Canon Glazebrook, 1890-1905 ; Bishop 
David, 1905-9; Dr. King, an Old Cliftonian of Percival’s time, 
1910-23 ; and Mr. Norman Whatley, who has done much during 
the last twelve years to adapt old traditions and institutions to new 
needs. 

In 1879 Dr. Percival, who had offered to succeed Hayman 
when he left Rugby, and never gave up the hope of going there, 
accepted the offer of the headship of Trinity College, Oxford. 
He strongly recommended as his successor my father, the strange 


1 A G. Bradley, History of Marlborough College. 
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circumstances of whose double election were made public only in 
1927, when Ciifton College Forty Years Ago was published. 

The History will be of great interest to Old Cliftonians. The 
writer, a pupil of my father, has spent immense labour upon it, 
and has had access to many archives and records which have not 
been available before. In style or plan the book does not resemble 
the histories of other schools. It is more personal and more detailed, 
and probably more acceptable to ordinary readers, but a more 
rigorous revision by some qualified person or committee would 
have removed some slight defects. 

It is difficult in such a work to hold the balance between school 
heroes and boys, undistinguished at school, who afterwards became 
heroes. As to the former an editor or compiler has all the material 
at hand, but not as to the latter, and in either case he wields immense 
power. Someone might have told him that the fastest Clifton 
bowler was not anyone mentioned in the book, but T. W. Stubbs, 
the fifth Cliftonian in the Oxford Eleven of 1877, who broke a 
wooden paling on the extreme boundary of the ground when 
bowling in the middle of the Close. Colonel J. K. Watson, who 
fought in eight campaigns, should not be dismissed with a word, 
any more than Sir Thomas Heath, F.R.S. He is one of the most 
learned men in England, was the first secretary to the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, and could be adequately 
described as Assistant-Secretary to the Treasury. The historian 
mentions Sir H. Warren and Mr. Allen, Clifton’s two Oxford heads, 
but not Professor A. Hutchinson, F.R.S., master of Pembroke 
(Cambridge) since 1928; and also overlooks R. S. Hichens, 
musician, novelist and dramatist, who has published more than 
fifty works. It is true that he was only two terms in the school ; 
but so was Colonel Machell, D.S.O., C.M.G., whose name is in the 
Memorial Gateway. Admiral Luce was never in the Upper, but 
only in the Junior School. The awkwardness and embarrassment 
of having to decide unaided among such a host of competing 
candidates must have been great. The difficulty and the power and 
the limitations of the historian are illustrated in another way by an 
actual case. A, B, and C were boys together. A won a scholarship 
and B a race; C was unknown in the rank and file. A and B are 


2 Major Christie acknowledges his indebtedness to this book, but does not mention 
that it contains original letters of great interest written by Canon Wilson, the Rev. 
T. E. Brown, Sidney Irwin, and H. G. Kyns; and historical notes of value about 
F, M. Bartholomew, E. N. P. Moor, and J. C. K. Fox and the famous Sandford family. 
He mentions Fox, a very remarkable character, but the name of Sandford does not 
appear in the Index. Have we already forgotten Zeebrugge ? Captain F. H. Sandford 
rescued the crew on C 3, commanded by his youngest brother, not a Cliftonian, who 
won the Victoria Cross. 
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immortalised, though their subsequent lives were ordinary ; but 
C, who is not mentioned, was given the Military Cross for leading 
fourteen bombing expeditions into Germany with success, and this 
was known at Clifton. 

But these are details, and a more important matter in the history 
of the school claims attention. Its foundation was part of a wide- 
spread feeling that the old schools were not only insufficient in 
number, but too rough for modern ideas. The inclusion of home- 
boarders offered some amelioration, and, though the choice of Mr. 
John Percival was hurried, everyone trusted Dr. Temple, and 
admired Rugby, for various reasons. Percival’s success silenced 
criticism, and he kept the parents at a distance: the sixth-form 
discipline had full play, and football and long paper-chases were a 
trial to many, but the success of the school was astonishing. A 
gradual change, however, was coming over the country; and 


- when my father came with his very different temperament and 


training he, unconsciously perhaps, helped on a great humanising 
movement which is still progressing and, amongst other things, has 
led to Women’s Suffrage and a Parliamentary Labour Party. In 
contrasting him with his great predecessor the gossips of Clifton 
assigned to him certain characteristics and qualities, which he 
undoubtedly possessed, as faults; but the wheel has turned full 
circle, and they are to-day widely regarded as having been virtues. 
The Rugby code was softened, and science, in the widest sense, 
became an increasing influence. For generations, back to Keate, 
cruelty and brutality had been associated with all schools. In the 
History of Rugby School (1898) it is stated that Arnold ‘ set his face 
against too much drinking of strong liquors,’ and that the sixth form 
were allowed, in beating boys, to give ‘ sixty cuts,’ which Goulburn, 
in 1854, reduced to twelve! Old men may recall a small book, or 
pamphlet, styled The Ash Stick, which described frightful doings at 
a famous school and was suppressed ; and Bradley’s Marlborough 
also gives horrible pictures of punishments. 

My father’s successor and my own headmaster, Mr. Glazebrook, 
was of a different character. He came from Harrow, where he spent 
ten years under Montagu Butler. ‘In manner he was austere, 
neglected nothing, and was scrupulously just ’—his three years at 
Manchester Grammar School were not happy; and, though he 
stayed at Clifton fifteen years, he was not less successful than was 
hoped by those who appointed him, though, besides taking a most 
brilliant degree, he jumped and ran for Oxford, and was a friend of 
Asquith, Milner, Toynbee, and Warren. He and Warren married 
sisters. The History does him full justice, but he did not evoke 
affection. Yet many of his pupils remember with reverence and 
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gtatitude his indifference to popularity and his stern sense of 
justice. He did not always get the best out of ‘ good ’ boys, but he 
was successful in exorcising evil spirits from the bodies of many 
* bad ’ boys—who owe much to him. 

Major Christie has nobly accomplished a very difficult task. 
Such books are not less a part of national history than the Journals 
of Parliament or of the League. For such schools are the crucibles 
where the metal is mixed and blended ; to be annealed later in the 
universities before it is planed and shaped, sheared and punched, in 
the mills of life. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 


The Forward View, by the Right Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. ; 
Conférence Economique de la France Métropolitaine et d’Outre-Mer, 1935 ; 
Annual Report of the Imperial Economic Committee, covering the period 
from October 1, 1933, to March 31, 1935 (H. M. Stationery Office, 
6d.). These publications should give students of Imperial and 
international affairs seriously to think. We may quarrel with 
Mr. Amery on one or two of the few points at which he touches 
on pure economic theory, but disagreement with him here and there 
is a more forceful argument than mere acquiescence for the strength 
of his main theme. That theme is, that political and economic 
nationalism continue to be the most serious menace to the peace of 
the world, and therefore to our own security and independence ; 
that the gathering thunderclouds are not likely to be dispersed by the 
soulful idealism of the sentimental internationalist, with little under- 
standing of ‘ realpolitik’ or of any viewpoint save his own ; that the 
integrity of the British Empire is the best guarantee of world security, 
and the pursuit of the ideals for which it stands the best means of 
achieving world peace ; and that by policies of imbecile inactivity 
we are doing our best to destroy both ourselves and our civilisation. 
Mad nationalism, he argues, can only be met by sane nationalism. 
Applied to the British, the word embraces not one country, or one 
race, Or one economy, but many, and group nationalism is the 
inevitable next step in evolution from the narrower sort, leading in 
the still very remote future to a world-state. Nation-groups, 
whether on a mingled racial, historical, and constitutional basis 
like the British Empire, or on a functional and territorial basis like 
the federation of American states, are a step ahead of individual 
national entities such as Germany, Italy, or Japan. Because they 
are in an economic sense potentially self-contained, a determined 
leadership is in their power ; and, indeed, they must not avoid the 
responsibilities which it gives them, chief among which is the 
building up of the strength of the League of Nations from within, 
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Yet we have done little. Only in the present crisis have we begun 
to assert ourselves, and the repercussions both of our leading and 
of our drawing back are the strongest possible arguments for some- 
thing closer and more concerted by way of co-operation as between 
our several parts. 

As Mr. Amery points out, the core of the world problem is to 
be found in the distribution of world resources ; hence the approach 
to its solution must be primarily an economic one. It is here that 
the Report of the French Imperial Economic Conference is of 
interest. The object of the Conference was to formulate a pro- 
gtamme of industrial, commercial, mercantile, and financial policy 
on an imperial basis, providing a planned imperial economy of a 
complementary kind. Specific recommendations were made for the 
creation of new bodies, or the amplification of the functions of 
existing organisations, with a view to this, and one cannot escape 
- the impression that the Conference handled their inquiry with 
extraordinary speed and efficiency. Whether the recommendations 
of the Conference will ever pass into execution is another matter. 
The interesting thing is that a nation whose colonial empire is of 
considerably less world importance than ours, and whose methods 
of colonial administration we have mostly affected to regard as 
inferior to our own, has done something which we have not yet 
attempted—it has examined with real energy the possibilities of 
imperial development. 

The Imperial Economic Committee’s Report contains an 
explanation of why we have done nothing. Setting aside for the 
moment the consideration that the French Empire is entirely 
colonial, and that this description applies to part only of the British 
Empire, we may note certain facts. First, the Imperial Economic 
Committee is composed of representatives of ten entities, of which 
seven (eight if India be included) are equal in status. Secondly, the 
fund put annually at the disposal of the Committee is the incredibly 
small sum of £20,200, of which the United Kingdom contributes 35 
per cent. on behalf of itself and of the Colonial Empire. Thirdly, 
with the exception of the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux (a series of 
purely scientific and technical bodies) and the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, the Committee is the only truly representative and 
autonomous Imperial body in existence. Fourthly, it is specifically 
debarred by its terms of reference, not only from working out 
schemes for Empire co-operation and development, but even from 
‘ initiating proposals regarding consultation in respect of economic 
policy.” Canada thinks Imperial Economic Co-operation worth 
£3232 per annum ; Australia puts its value at £2828 ; India puts it 
at £2424; South Africa and New Zealand at £1616 ; and the Irish 
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Free State, partly perhaps because of the present troubles, at a mere 
£808. Yet the future peace of the world, it is no exaggeration to 
say, depends on what the British race does with the immense 
resources contained in the quarter of the earth over which it exer- 
cises political control. If the position were not so serious it would 
be laughable. But even this parsimony is hardly so great a reproach 
to us as the fact that, in the three General Election campaigns 
recently fought in this country, in Canada, and in New Zealand, no 
party included as a plank in its platform that which would be the 
greatest single measure possible making for the alleviation of social 
distress and for permanent economic recovery—the promulgation 
of a scheme for Empire development. No party even hinted that 
it would negotiate for a general Empire-wide inquiry into the 
position, and if any individual candidate mentioned the subject he 
did so in a whisper and it passed unnoticed. To the sceptic’s 
question ‘Is the electorate really interested in this thing ?’ the 
answer is to be found in the popular appeal of the late Empire 
Marketing Board’s ‘ Buy British’ campaign. Moreover, those that 
have preached the gospel of the New Imperialism of Partnership 
from the public platform, clearly distinguishing it from pre-war 
Jingoism, have found in their audiences a new and responsive 
enthusiasm. It appeals alike to Conservative, Socialist, and 
Liberal, for it represents a new British opportunity of a 
quite remarkable kind, and a practical expression of the goal 
of all moderate thinkers. Its creed, nowhere clearly expressed, 
is implicit in every page of that excellent political quarterly, The 
Round Table. 

The British position is admittedly more difficult than the French, 
for we have always the Seven Sisters—sometimes wilful, seldom 
enthusiastic—at any conference table. But our Colonial Empire is 
entirely within the United Kingdom’s control, save for the few 
Dominion dependencies, and the task in this quarter is easier. Yet 
the Secretaryships of State for the Colonies and the Dominions have 
always been regarded as lesser Cabinet posts, convenient in Coalition 
dilemmas. The Colonial Office has carried out recently a valuable 
survey of the economic resources of our Colonial Empire; but 
whether or not the Government of the United Kingdom intends 
to base any active policy upon it we are not informed. The 
Dominions as well as the United Kingdom public are surely 
entitled to be informed and to have views on this point. They are 
vitally interested in British Colonial policy, since we stand or fall 
together, and Africa has been dragged once again into European 
politics. Unless the development by European Powers of their 
colonial estates is pursued energetically for the benefit of the human 
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race as a whole, what moral claim have we to continue to occupy 
our Colonial territories, which we avowedly administer as trustees ? 

Our former lack of an Imperial policy was due in the main to 
two causes—the Free Trade tradition of the United Kingdom, and 
the distrust of the then subordinate partners in the Commonwealth. 
The Statute of Westminster removed the ground of the latter cause, 
and the Import Duties Act of 1932 that of the former, yet still we 
hesitate. Our prosperity and our security alike demand a certain 
minimum of active co-operation, and our responsibilities as a chain 
of world Powers encircling the earth call for the greatest measure 
of co-operation that we can achieve. The Report of the Imperial 
Economic Committee shows the gross inadequacy of our attempts 
to co-operate hitherto, and provides an apt instrument for future 
use; the French Report shows what is in fact being done by a rival 
colonial Power and supplies us with a compelling example. Mr. 
Amery’s book indicates the danger of continued inaction and points 
the way to the impregnable and great position that might be ours. 
Our first step should surely be to set up, as an Empire, a representa- 
tive Commission to examine and report on our economic resources, 
actual and potential, and on the political, social, economic, and 
financial conditions affecting their production, distribution, and 
consumption. It would be for that supreme quasi-legislative, quasi- 
executive organism, the Imperial Conference, to act boldly on its 
recommendations. The urgency of the present position and our 
relative prosperity warrant considerable expenditure on this service, 
for economic co-operation is our best, and in the limit our only, 


means of mutual defence. 
J. H. Lascexzzs. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘WHITHER EUROPE ?’ 
To the Editor of the NiNETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sir,—I gladly accept your invitation to comment on 
Mr. Wickham Steed’s article in your January number. The 
opportunity to reply to attacks upon Italian policy and upon 
the Italian nation is to-day all too rately afforded in the 
British Press. 

Those of us who have had the privilege of reading Mr. 
Wickham Steed’s Memoirs (together with the priceless 
parody of them in Punch, ‘ Through Dirty Days, by Stickham 
Weed ”) will always look forward to his writings, which are 
certain to provide us with thrills of the Edgar Wallacian 
variety, together with plenty of healthful mirth. He is at his 
best when dealing with Italy and Italian affairs, for it is then 
that his vitriolic wrath attains its fullest development, com- 
bined with an ignorance of the facts which is surprising in one 
who has actually been to Italy, although many years ago, and 
is reported even to know something of the language. 

Mr. Steed lectures Kings, Premiers, Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and nations, as one conferring a privilege on his 
hearers. But woe betide those statesmen or peoples who 
elect to disregard his advice! Indeed, his hatred of Italy 
dates from the time when an Italian Minister dared to follow 
a line of policy not in harmony with Mr. Steed’s Diktat and 
on one occasion actually (orresco referens) refused to receive 
him ! 

In the January issue of the Nineteenth Century and After we 
have Mr. Steed in full cry. In his article ‘ Whither Europe ?’ 
he excels even himself. With many of his pontifical utter- 
ances concerning other countries I do not propose to deal, 
as I lay no claim to omniscience, so I shall limit myself to his 
remarks on Italy, a country with which I am familiar. Mr. 
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Steed is apt to expect his readers to take for granted a number 
of assertions which have never been proved. Thus he speaks 
of ‘the Italian aggressor unanimously condemned by the 
League.’ Now, throughout the proceedings at Geneva in 
connexion with the Italo-Abyssinian dispute there has been 
no unanimous decision, nor indeed any League decision at 
all. In fact, well knowing that he could not secure a unani- 
mous decision, and that, as M. Avenol, the Secretary-General 
of the League, definitely stated,’ ‘without unanimity there 
could be no decision,’ the British delegate took good care 
not to put any question up for decision ; the various delegates 
were merely asked to express their opinions and, by a wholly 
new procedure, those who remained silent and refused to 
answer were regarded as having acquiesced in the point of 
view submitted to them. Even so, Mr. Eden did not secure 
favourable answers from all the other delegates, and with any 
normal procedure the whole of the indictment against Italy 
would have collapsed. But these are trifles too terre 2 terre 
for Mr. Steed’s notice. 

Then again, he takes it for grarited that Signor Mussolini 
threatened ‘ to obliterate Malta, attack Gibraltar, and sink the 
British Fleet by submarines from below and aircraft from 
above.’ It would be interesting to see a speech, article, or 
statement by the Italian Prime Minister beating out this 
amazing statement. Mr. Steed will tell us, no doubt, that 
that was what Mussolini meant, even if he did not say it ; but 
here, then, we have a prochs aux intentions, which we have 
always been taught to regard as inadmissible. In any case, 
with reference to Malta, if Italy has any interest in the island 
it is on account of its Italian civilisation and culture, so that 
it is difficult to imagine that any Italian should wish to 
obliterate ’ it. 

But it is surely obvious that Italy never contemplated 
anything of the kind. Of course, if her possessions or wat- 
ships were attacked in the Mediterranean or elsewhere, as 
Mr. Steed would evidently wish to do, or, rather, to see 
someone else doing it, she would defend herself to the end, 
which would be bitter, and not only to herself. But who in 
Italy has thought of taking the offensive in this way ? It was 


1 Lecture delivered at Chatham House in 1933, and published in the Journal of the 
Royal Institue of International Affairs, January 1934. 
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not Italy who took the initiative in the matter of Mediter- 
ranean fieet activity. 

The economic and financial situation of Italy Mr. Steed 
asserts to be desperate, but offers no figures in support of this 
popular belief. He maintains that Great Britain can have no 
interest ‘in helping to uphold a megalomaniac and spend- 
thrift tyranny that has brought Italy, our old friend and ally, 
to the verge of ruin.’ His allusion to ‘ Italy, our old friend 
and ally,’ is touching indeed, for no man has done so much 
as he to create ill-feeling between Great Britain and Italy, 
both during the World War, when he was both foreign editor 
of The Times and joint editor of the notorious New Exrope, 
and ever since. Who in Italy expects Great Britain to help in 
supporting what he is pleased to call a ‘ megalomaniac and 
spendthrift tyranny,’ but which the immense majority of 
Italians regard as something quite different. Italy has long 
been accustomed to ‘ fare da sé,’ and does not intend to apply 
for help now from Mr. Steed or anyone else, not even from 
the mysterious ‘ oil interests.” We may note, in passing, that 
Italy has been asserted to be heading towards bankruptcy 
since 1861—the date of the foundation of the Italian kingdom 
—and to be on the very edge of it (coming next week) since 
October 1923—the date of the advent of Fascism. 

* Papal influences, rarely wise,’ we are told, are alleged to 
have been exerted to persuade sanctionist States that, ‘ by 
depriving the Fascist dictator of the glory he so sorely needs 
to cover up the disastrous effects of his system, a Communist 
and anti-clerical movement in Italy will sweep all before it.’ 
Here, again, Mr. Steed takes it for granted that Signor Musso- 
lini needs help from outside. If the effects of his system had 
been so disastrous, would he have undertaken a difficult and 
expensive enterprise ? 

Mr. Steed speaks again of the financial and economic 
plight of Italy as beggaring description. If this thread- 
bare cliché had any teal meaning we might have witnessed 
some of the following phenomena : 

(1) A great increase in the cost of living ; 

(z) A great increase in the numbers of the unemployed ; 

(3) Non-payment or delayed payment by the Government 
on the interest of its securities and of the salaries of civil 
servants and members of the fighting forces ; 
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(4) A scarcity of food and other necessary commodities ; 

(5) Widespread poverty. 

But, as it happens, none of these things has occurred, as 
anyone who is in Italy or has been there recently can attest. 
Of course, Mr, Steed may answer that all these dreadful 
things, even if they have not happened yet, will happen in 
the future. But here we cannot follow him, as we do not 
profess to be prophets. Incidentally, it will be noted that 
none of Mr. Steed’s past essays in the field of prophecy with 
regard to Italy have ever come true. 

Or again, he may claim that Italy to-day would not be 
able to raise a loan abroad. This may be true (or it may not) ; 
but for many years she has raised no loans abroad, and since 
the World War the only Italian foreign loan is the compata- 
tively small Morgan loan floated in New York. But even of 
this the greater part of the bonds has been redeemed by 
Italian investors several years ago and are now held in Italy. 
The policy of the Fascist Government has always been 
definitely suspicious of foreign loans, even when they were 
pressed on it. 

Mr. Steed scouts the Communist danger to Italy, both 
now or in the past. He asserts that, were Fascism to be 
eliminated, ‘ there are other and more moderate constructive 
alternatives to Fascism in Italy than the Communist move- 
ment,’ and that ‘ it is these which deserve encouragement and 
help.’ Here we see the cloven hoof emerging. It is Mr. 
Steed’s personal friends, such as Signor Nitti, Professor 
Salvemini, Don Luigi Sturzo, etc., whom he wants to see 
installed in power in Italy—brought back, no doubt, under 
an escort of foreign bayonets, just as the Neapolitan Bour- 
bons, the Temporal Power of the Papacy, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and the Dukes of Modena and Parma were brought 
back after the revolution of 1848-49. ‘Then Mr. Steed could 
resume his ré/e of Adviser-General and Lord High Controller. 
But nearly a century has passed since those events, and such 
interventions are to-day no longer fashionable. 

British readers should not forget that it was when Mr. 
Steed’s friends were in power that the conditions of Italy were 
really disastrous and that the Communist danger was at its 
worst ; it was they who were opening the door to social 


disaster, just as the fatuous Kerensky had done in Russia a 
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few years previously. Moreover, the Italian people, who 
have had experience of their incompetence, pusillanimity, 
dishonesty, and lack of backbone, is hardly likely to call them 
back, especially after the very different experience it has had 
during the last fourteen years under an infinitely more popular, 
capable and efficient régime. ‘This is not the place to set forth 
the achievements of Fascism, but all those who knew Italy 
before 1922 and know her to-day can have no doubts on the 
subject. 

We are also told that, ‘ worst of all in Germany—as well 
as in Italy—is the progressive deterioration of intellectual life 
and of informed interest in public affairs.” About Germany I 
am not prepared to express an opinion. But with regard to 
Italy the statement is utterly fantastic. In no country does one 
hear more outspoken expressions of opinion on public affairs.* 
As for ‘ the lowering of the intellectual and moral standards,’ 
one has but to compare the standards of to-day with those of 
the last generation to realise the immense progress achieved. 
I am old enough to remember the conditions of the Italian 
student world as it was over thirty years ago, when all was 


apathy, scepticism, and cynical indifference. To-day the whole 
of the younger generation is full of vitality and keenness— 
keenness in public affairs, social service, sport, etc.—and, 
above all, full of enthusiasm. As Rostand wrote in La 
Princesse lointaine, 

Le seul vice c’est l’inertie, 

La seule vertu c’est l’enthousiasme. 


Finally, we are told that ‘should Nazism and Fascism 
tetain their supremacy they will infallibly drive Europe 
towards war.’ If we look around us to-day we cannot fail to 
see that it is not Fascism but its enemies who are doing their 
level best to convert a colonial expedition, similar to innumer- 
able others conducted by Great Britain, France and other 
countries in the past, into a world war, the outcome of which 
will be wholly to the advantage of the forces of anarchy— 
never far off in ‘ Europe or Asia.’ No one wants war to-day. 
But it is still safe and remunerative to preach war and revo- 
lution in the pages of newspapers and reviews or in a lecture- 
room. 


® The recent refusal of the B.B.C. to allow Senator Marconi to speak on the wireless 
shows that there are countries where freedom of speech is limited. 
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The writer adds a postcript to his article to the effect that 
the resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare is a first concession to 
“the old British spirit,’ and hopes that it will not be the last. 
According to our reading of British history, the ‘ old British 
spirit ’ implied something very different—something that has 
not yet appeared. We await its resurgence. 

Luict VILLaRI. 


‘FRANCE AND THE PRESENT CONFLICT OF IDEALS’ 


To the Editor of the NuvergENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

Sir,—In the December number of your Review you published an 
article by Mr. Randolph Hughes entitled ‘ France and the Present Conflict 
of Ideals,’ which has not failed to impress intellectual circles in France. 

Mr. Hughes, in this article, undertakes to give English readers an 
account of the various currents of opinion set up in France by the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict. His qualifications for treating this complex and 
delicate question are altogether exceptional. His affection for France, 
his long periods of residence there, and his unusual mastery of the French 
language enable him to understand, both with the heart and the head, 
the psychology of the French people. What he has written gains an 
added importance from the fact that the authority of his opinion is 
enhanced by that of The Nineteenth Century itself. May one of your 
French readers venture to lay before you a few reflections suggested 
by the article in question ? 

I would not try your patience by going over Mr. Hughes’s analysis 
point by point in order to justify or explain the attitude or the language 
of the French Press on this or that issue. The object of this letter is of a 
more general character. My aim is to dwell on the Italo-Abyssinian 
question only in so far as it has to do with Anglo-French relations, with 
certain misunderstandings on both sides, and with the wounding of 
certain susceptibilities ; it is worth while dwelling on these occasions of 
dissension and attempting to get at their ultimate causes, with a view to 
preventing their recurrence, if such a thing be possible. 

Mr. Hughes’s article is a test that in a conflict upon which the 
tribunal of the League of Nations is invited to pronounce, public opinion 
in each country concerned plays a capital part, and that the manner in 
which this opinion is expressed cannot be a matter of no importance to 
other nations, whatever be the degree of its offensiveness. 

This is so; and here we come up against a serious problem. 

Even if he is not prepared to attack the fundamental conception of 
the League of Nations, the most detached observer cannot help noticing 
that it adds to the difficulties with which it has to deal, by the very fact 
that it makes them the object of so much attention. I do not wish to 
condemn the League of Nations out of hand. I am prepared to grant the 
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argument of those who see in it a chance of ensuring peace ## the future. 
But beyond all doubt it involves risks in the present. ‘To deny this would 
be to shut one’s eyes to facts. Now, a very large number of Frenchmen 
are conscious of these risks. Many of them believe that Ministers of State 
and professional diplomatists alone are in a position to have exact know- 
ledge of the international situation as a whole, and successfully to conduct, 
in any given set of circumstances, the negotiations essential to safeguard 
world peace, by taking due account of the honour and the interests 
of the parties concerned. 

That there have been collisions between French susceptibilities on 
the one hand and English on the other is a thing beyond dispute. Of 
course, we must deplore them, but at the same time we must seek to get 
at their causes. Is not the source of them to be found in this new diplo- 
matic procedure, according to which the issues of peace and war are 
dealt with by an international parliament in the same way as questions 
of taxation are dealt with by national parliaments ? But in this latter 
case all that is at stake is the continuance in power of this or that political 
party, whilst in the former case it is a matter of the life or death of 
thousands and even millions of men. 

I do not propose in this letter to touch upon the technical side of 
the question under consideration. Foreign politics are the business, 
not of the intellectuals, but of the professional politicians. Such is my 
conviction, and I will remain true to it. As to the sound reasons which 
lead so many Frenchmen to demand the utmost prudence on the part of 
their Government in the matter of sanctions, your readers will find them 
adequately set forth in Mr. Hughes’s article. My own observations 
supplement—if there is room for any supplementary comment—the 
explanation given by him of a state of mind shared by many Frenchmen. 
I refrain from emphasising anything. Anything likely to revive misunder- 
standings would be out of place. Discussions of mere detail lead to the 
defining of an endless series of questions of minor interest. I take it 
that between gentlemen it is easy to size up intentions and ideas and not 
necessary to be constantly giving the exact import of, or correcting, 
language which is not all it might be. 

In other days—I mean before the Great War—an affair such as the 
present one would have come within the competence of the chancelleries. 
Already grave enough, it would not have been aggravated by the play 
of popular emotion of the several nations concerned. Interests often 
lead to war. But principles, too, lead to war, and more frequently than 
interests. It is advisedly, I imagine, that Mr. Hughes entitled his article 
* The Conflict of Ideals.” It is, indeed, one of the major issues of his 
subject. 

I would insist on the extent to which the main drift of Mr. Hughes’s 
conclusions is in harmony with the desire of the great mass of the French 
people, not so much with regard to France itself as to the indefinable 
totality of the values which go to make civilisation. We, like him, 
believe that England, ‘ whether she likes it or not, belongs to Europe.’ 
We are fully in accord with him when he says ‘ that she should take her 
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place—and it will necessarily be a high place—among the family of 
European nations.’ 

As soon as the powerful ties—ties of friendship, of memories, of 
common interests and common ideals—uniting England and France are 
made fast and secure by a pact that leaves no room for uncertainty, the 
league of nations of the West would be made much easier of realisation. 
Europe, which is an extension of Asia, would be able to withstand all 
attacks. These latter words, I think, are not without significance when 
the peace of the world is under consideration. 

As Mr. Hughes justly observes in the final sentence of his article, 
Europe and true civilisation are inseparably one. The maintenance of this 
fundamental reality is an ideal against which it appears that no other ideal can 
easily prevail, particularly if it is simply a matter of ways and means. 

And since Mr. Hughes has quoted Royalist pronouncements in his 
article, I should like to be allowed to recall the following passage from 
a letter of His Royal Highness the Comte de Paris published in the 
Courrier Royal of October 5 last : 

‘ Sharing the good sense of those families sprung from the soil of 
France who hate waste and unnecessary risks, jealously sparing of the 
population of France, already decimated by a war in which 1,500,000 of 
our sons perished in the defence of their fatherland, the Royal House of 
France enjoins prudence and calm. Between the fair-seeming but 
ruinous ideology which to-day appeals to many good Frenchmen, and 
all too often makes dupes of them—between this ideology and that 
Reason which is our national heritage, all of us have already made our 
choice. If our friends quarrel among themselves, our ré/ should be 
to reconcile them and bring their conflicting views into harmony. If 
our friends face each other in a fratricidal dispute, let us rather play the 
part of a sentinel so that no one seeking to profit from the ensuing 
disorder may make inroads upon our common heritage.’ 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Louts SALLERON. 
December 18, 1935. 


‘THE FUTURE AND PROSPECTS OF THE LABOUR PARTY’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sir,—In the January issue of your Review appears an article entitled 
‘ The Future and Prospects of the Labour Party,’ by A. L. Rowse. On 
p- 78 a statement is made: ‘the Bank Officers’ Guild, whose avowed 
aims as regards public control of the banks are the same as those of the 
Labour Party.’ In view of the fact that this is incorrect, I should be 
very much obliged if you would correct the statement in your February 
issue. 

This Guild is a non-party-political trade union. As such its function 
is to secure just and reasonable terms of service and conditions of 
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employment from the present directorates or any body which in future 
might be set up to control the banks in this country. 

Included in the membership of the Guild are all shades of political 
opinion, and as a non-political organisation the Guild does not declare 
itself ‘ in favour of,’ nor ‘ against,’ nationalisation or any other form of 
control of banking. It leaves the matter to be decided by its members 
individually in their capacity as citizens with a political vote. 

Bank staffs who are members of this Guild are prepared to work the 
banking system for whomsoever may be in control of the banks, pro- 
vided they receive a square deal in return for efficient service together 
with full and official recognition of this national association. 

In an effort to enlist further the interest of members of Parliament 
in the Guild’s struggle for recognition by the banks and for adequate 
service conditions, it questioned the candidates of various parties at the 
last General Election. Included in the questionnaire were nine questions, 
one of which sought the candidates’ views on nationalisation in this 
form: ‘ Are you for, or against, nationalising the joint-stock banks ?’ 

Lest this question may have led your author to assume wrongly that 
the Guild was ‘ taking sides,’ I must point out that to ask an opinion on 
any subject in such a straightforward manner does not imply support or 
opposition. 

I wish it to be clearly understood that the Bank Officers’ Guild is 
neutral on the subject of control of banking, and, moreover, has no 
desire to influence its members one way or the other. 


Yours faithfully, 
T. G. Epwarps, 


General Secretary (Policy), 
Bank Officers’ Guild. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 @” 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square W.C. 2. 





